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A QUEEN’S DAUGHTER. 
See illustration on page 108, 

LICE MAUD MARY, Princess of Great Britain and Ireland, 

was the third child and second daughter of Queen Victoria 
England. She was born in Buckingham Palace on the 25th 
of April, 1843. From the time of her birth the little Princess 
displayed the sweet and lov- 
ing disposition which charae- 
terized her entire life. Even 


P 


of 


had asked her in marriage, and begged for my blessing. I could 
only press his hand, and say ‘ Certainly,’ and that we would speak 
with him later in our apartments. We passed the evening as well 
as we could, working as usual. Alice ca:ne to our room, agitated 
but very quiet, Albert sent for Le-.s to go to his apartments. 
Later he called Alice and myseir....Louis has a warm, noble 
heart. We embraced our dear Alice, and praised her. Louis 
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1 84. WITH A SUPPLEMENT. 
Between the Princess Alice and her father there existed a peculiar 


sympathy and affection. During his illnes 
his bedside, and to the last sad moment 
voted nurse. In that time of bitter sorrow 
of character wonderful in one so young an 
the burden of supporting and comforting 
ther. 


> was constantly at 
tender and de- 

r lope da strength 
Upon her fell 
her broken-hearted mo- 
“The character shown by the Princess Alice in this severe 





entie 


trial is worthy of the high- 


est admiration,’ wrote the 





on the occasion of her bap- 
tisin the royal maid of scarce- | 
ly six weeks appears to have 
been equal to the situation, 
for the fond Queen-mother, 
describing the to 
the King of Belgium, writes : 
“Tittle Alice behaved re- 
markably well.” 

In the sweet domestic life 
of the English royal family, 
where wise and loving par- 
ents personally 
the education 
ment of thei 
youthful Princess grew like a 
fair flower. She was the pet 
and favorite, the sweetest and 
tender-hearted of all the 
little crowd that made Eng- 
land’s merry with 
childish laughter. 

At first the little maid 
showed inclination for 
study. Books were thrown 
for a romp with her 
brothers on the lawn at Os- 
borne or Balmoval, anda pony 


ceremony 


watehed over 
and develop- 
children, the 


most 


palaces 


no 


aside 


or a pet lamb was her great- 
est delight. Her tender care 
for the happiness of others 
was evident in earliest child- 
hood. All her pocket-money 
was saved to be invested in 
birthday and Christmas pre- 
sents for her teachers and at- 
tendants; and during the 
yearly visits to Balmoral 
many a Highland cot- 
tager was made comfortable 
by her kind charity, 

After the marriage of the 
Princess Victoria to Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia, 
the Princess Alice, a graceful 
girl of fifteen years, became 


pool 


more and more a comfort and SN 
to parents. . 
Her intellectual de velopment 
was very rapid, and her talent 
for music and drawing was a 
ial delight to Prince Al- 
bert, her father, who found in 
her a sympathetic admirer of 
the r works of art which 
he had collected at Windsor 
Castle. At this time the 
Queen-mother wrote of her: 
* Alice 
and 


comfort to 


companion her 


spec 


ire 


SS 
AS 
SS 
is. very good, gentle, 
intelligent, and a real 
me. I will not 
think of her marriage so long 





as I can reasonably delay it.” 

But love has its own way, 
even in royal palaces. In 
June, 1860, at the time of the 
great Ascot races, the court 
at Windsor entertained nu- 
merous royal guests, among 
whom were the two young 
Princes, Louis and Henry of 
Hesse, sons of Prince Karl, 
and nephews of the reigning 
Grand-Duke. Princess Alice 
and Prince Louis fell in love 
in good old-fashioned style, 











Grand-Duchess of Baden; 
“although overcome with 
grief at the death of a dear- 
ly beloved ind what 

friend and 


father— 


a father, what a 


counsellor ! in those first 
dreadful moments of the 
shattering of a happy and 


stood full 
niting all 


she 


loving family 


of calm resolution, 


the broken threads in her 
young hands All official 
communications to the afflict- 
ed Queen were received by 
het She attended to the ne- 
cessary correspondence, and 


did all in her | 
her stricken mother from un- 
due exertion. The gentle girl 
became in a moment the wise 
and thoughtful Princess, 
loved and honored by 

ministers of state 


wer LO save 


be- 
the 
as well as 
lowest servants of the 
household.” 


by the 





The presence of the Prin- 
cess ice became a necessity 
to the suffering Queen, and 
her marriage was delayed 


until the following summer, 
Lit took place at Osborne 

Ist of July, 1862. The 
ceremony was strictly priv ite 


and without 





lisplay, only roy- 
and 


g¢ present 


al relatives of the bride 
bridegroom bein 

The married life of this 
beautiful Was spent, 
for the most part, at the quiet 
little town of Darmstadt, 


woman 


on 


the Rhine, the residence of 
the ducal family of Hesse. 
A touching record of her life 
as wife and mother is given 
in a volume of letters to 
Queen Victoria, which has 
been recently published 


The chang from the spk n- 
dor of English palaces to the 
life of little resi- 
of Darmstadt, a 
a city nestled at 


the 
town 


dence 


tiny dot ol 














the foot of the picturesque 

hills of the Odenwald, was 

| accepted by the Princess with 

characteristic sweetness. Her 

marriage was one of true love, 

| and the simplicity of her new 

surroundings was in accord. 

| ance with her thoughtful and 
i 1dious charact 

W to the Queen of 

her 1 on in Darmstadt, 

she iy “The whok city 

b decorated. 

citizens rode by the side 

of our ¢ ige, among them 

many youl itls dressed in 

white, and all so friendly and 

loyal. I heard many touch- 

ing expressions of sympathy 

for your and our great sor- 

row. I think no one was ever 


welcomed so heartily. We 
drove together through the 
city rs and show- 
ers of flowers... .Our apart- 


among ¢ he « 





and after considerable corre- 
spondence between the royal 
families of England, Prussia, 
and Hesse, the Prince came 
to Windsor in the following 
November to sue for the hand of the fair Princess. The simple 
circumstances of the betrothal are thus related in the Queen’s 
journal, under the date of November 30, 1860: “ As I sat chatting 
witli the gentlemen after dinner, I noticed that Alice and Louis, 
who were standing together by the stove, were talking more ear- 
nestly than usual, and as I passed them on my way to the next 
room they came toward me, and Alice, greatly agitated, told me he 


SLEIGHING HOOD,—(For pattern and description see Supplement, No, X., Figs. 


pressed my hand and kissed it, and I embraced him. 
had spoken together for a while we separated. 
ing, and to me a very sacred, moment.” 

A year later, as preparations were being made for the marriage 
of the Princess, her beloved father died after a short illness. The 
death of Prince Albert was universally mourned, and to his fam- 
ily it was a blow which even time has had no power to soften. 


After we 
It was a very touch- 


ments are very small, but 
-_ pretty, and furnished with 
on) perfect taste. My own dear 

Louis has arranged every- 

thin English fashion.” 


Dinners and receptions followed, ‘at which,” says the young 
bride, “I had to appear in ‘grand toilette,’ and pay attention to 
each one. It is very difficult always to think of something to say 
to all these people who stand waiting for me to speak.” 

In the midst of all these festivities the for her father 
came to her with renewed force. S| tender words of con- 
solation to her mother, and says: “I earnestly devote myself to 


sorrow 





» writes 
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the duties of my new life, striving to act always 
as dear papa would wish.” 

The noble example of her father was a con- 
stant inspiration to the Princess Alice. In all 
her charitable work, her encouragement of art 
and literature, and in her wise and economical 
arrangement of her household, she always fol- 
lowed a course which seemed to her in harmony 
with the teachings of her dearly beloved father. 

Life at the little court of Darmstadt flowed 
like a placid stream, varied by yearly trips to 
England and oveasional visits from royal rela- 
tives. “We arise at six in the morning, and go 
to bed about ten,” writes the Princess, and the 
day was passed in long drives and tramps over 
the beautiful hills, and in studying and reading. 
The Prince read Macaulay’s History of England 
and other serious works aloud to his wife as she 
sat at work, and together they read the newspa- 
pers, talking much of the political condition of 
the country, and laying plans for the future. “I 
thank God daily,” says the Princess, “for our 
peaceful domestic life, in which we can do so 
much for others, and are not compelled to mix 
ourselves in these hateful politics.” 

At this time (1864) the clouds of the so-called 


“ German question” were beginning to thicken the | 


political horizon of Germany, and the Princess 
Alice, a woman with broad comprehension of pub- 
lic affairs, beheld with horror this dispute of bro- 
thers with brothers. 

To the last she hoped and worked for a peace- 
able settlement. In May, 1866, she writes to the 
Queen: “ War is really at hand. It is fearful. 
Mav God be with poor Germany! This peoples’ 
war is very unpopular among all classes, and our 
industries are already suffering terribly.” 

But even in the midst of this anxiety, and with 
her husband away on the field of battle, her brave 
spirit rose to action, and her sole thought was to 
soften the sufferings of others. It was she who 
made preparations to receive the wounded sol- 
diers; and when detachments of sick ard suffer- 
ing men were brought to Darmstadt, she spent 
much of her time in the hospitals caring for the 
wounded with her own gentle hands. Writing 
to her mother, she says: “The hot weather is 
fearful for the sick and wounded. Of lint and 
bandages we can not have enough. I am col- 
lecting here ali I can, but I beg you to send me 
some. Twice a year old linen is collected in your 
castles for hospital use. Do give me a little. It 
would do so much good. We are not so rich 
here as in England, and there is always great need 
of such things in war times.” 

The conduct of this royal lady in times of trial 
is worthy of the highest admiration. With her 
husband in constant danger, her two children 
sent away to England for safety, and surround- 
ed by suffering and mourning, she moved among 
the people like a ministering angel, comforting 
and strengthening every one by her calm and 
gentle presence. , 

In the midst of these terrors of war, as the 
cannonading of the battle of Aschaffenburg was 
booming across the hills to Darmstadt, a third 
daughter was born to the Princess Alice. “If 
my dear husband should be wounded now, I could 
not go to him,” she writes. “ What I suffer words 
can not express. Oh, the sleepless, anxious nights, 
the long days without news! I heard three days 
ago that Louis was well, although he had been 
compelled to sleep six nights in the open air, and 
the last three it rained in streams.” 

Let it not be said that war brings no suffering 
to those who dwell in palaces. 

The terrible battle summer was over at last, 
and peace came to the exhausted land. “We 
are almost ruined,” writes the Princess, “ and 
must devote all our energies to the reconstruction 
of our suffering country. I trust all governments 
will do the same, and think no more of war.” 

During the years that followed, the Princess 
devoted herself to the care of numerous charita- 
ble organizations—of which in many cases she 
was chief directress—and to the education of her 
children. In November, 1868, a prince and heir 
was born, and great were the rejoicings in Darm- 
stadt, and very sweet and tender the letters writ- 
ten by the proud mother to the Queen. But one 


can not help regretting, as one reads, that these | 


pretty records of nursery life were not kept sa- 
ered from public scrutiny. They are beautiful, 
and reveal a vast depth of motherhood which will 
touch many hearts, but one longs for a deeper 
insight into the intellectual life of the Princess, 
of which this volume of letters gives but one sol- 
itary glimpse in a brief account of her friend- 
ship with the celebrated author David Friedrich 
Strauss, 

When this remarkable man came to reside in 
Darmstadt, the Princess at once sought his ae- 
quaintance, Of shy and retiring habits, it was 
with great difficulty that he was persuaded to 
become a frequent guest of the ducal family. 

“Not accustomed to associate myself with 
court circles,” he says, writing of the Princess, 
“T nevertheless, when with this lady, found my- 
self at ease. The friendly grace of her manner 
and her rare intellectual qualities relieved me at 
once from all embarrassment. Our intercourse 
was a spring of beneficial refreshment.” 

The author was often induced to read aloud to 
a small circle of attentive listeners, and thence 
arose the study of Voltaire, the result of which 
was Strauss’s celebrated critique on the French 
author, This work he read aloud to the Prin- 
cess before its publication, and was “richly re- 
warded by her appreciative attention.” 

He intended to dedicate the book to her, but 
as the work proceeded, and he found himself 
compelled by his own convictions not only to up- 
hold Voltaire, but at times to exceed him in lib- 
eralism, he hesitated to ask the Princess to com- 
mit herself to the patronage of a book the opin- 
ions of which might be called in question. This 
doubt was settled by the Princess herself. At an 
interview whea Strauss had warmly expressed his 
gratitude for her encouragement of his work, she 





exclaimed, ‘“‘ Why do you not dedicate the book 
to me?” He explained to her that since reading 
it aloud he had changed and added many pas- 
sages—alterations which he feared she would not 
approve; but offered to send the printed proofs, 
that she might consult with her husband. They 
were returned to him accompanied by the follow- 
ing letter: 

“ Hononep Proressor,—I return the Voltaire with 
thanks. My husband has read the fifth chapter with 
care, and finds nothing to prevent the dedication. The 
pleasure to me of accepting the dedication of the book, 
which recalls so many pleasant memories, will more 
than counterbalance any possible annoyance which 
may arise from it. Autor.” 

Although disagreeing with many of the reli- 
gious views of Strauss, especially with those of 
his book The Old and the New Faith, the Prin- 
cess always remained his firm friend, and was 
brave enough to admire openly the intellectual 
power of a man whom the majority condemned. 

In the summer of 1870 war was declared be- 
tween Germany and France, and the Rhine Valley 
was once more the scene of military confusion. 
The Princess was again called to endure the ab- 
sence and danger of her husband, and again were 
the hospitals crowded with wounded men. But 
it was not a war of “ brothers against brothers,” 
and wild patriotism for father-land did much to- 
ward softening the bitterness of the situation. 

The nobleness and beauty of character of the 
Princess Alice increased with maturity, The suf- 
fering as well as the joy of motherhood fell to 
her lot. Her youngest son, a beautiful boy of 
three years, fell from the window of the royal 
residence and was killed before her eyes; but 
through all her trials she preserved the same 
calm grandeur, the same comforting presence for 
all around her. 

In 1877 the Grand-Duke died, and the title 
with all its responsibilities fell upon the husband 
of the Princess Alice. With wider opportunities 
opening before her, the Princess made extensive 
plans for the benefit of her people. But the sad 
end was near at hand. In November of the fol- 
lowing year the Princess Victoria sickened with 
diphtheria. In a single week five children and 
the Grand-Duke himself lay ill with the dreaded 
disease. The wife and mother labored day and 
night over her dear ones. Her short letters and 
telegrams to the Queen during this sad time are 
heart-rending. The youngest child, “dear little 
May,” died and was buried while her father still 
lay dangerously ill, and the suffering mother 
knelt alone by the little casket. 

With constant watching and care her husband 
and remaining children were restored to health 
and strength. Then this self-sacrificing, large- 
hearted woman was herself overcome by the 
terrible sickness. Calmly she gave all directions 
necessary in case of her death, not forgetting the 
servants of the household, nor the sick and poor, 
who so long had been her charge. “I will sleep 
quietly now,” she said, and closed her eyes, never 
to open them on this world any more. She died 
on the 14th of December, 1878, a loving wife, a 
tender mother, a noble woman, long to be remem- 
bered and mourned. 

The illustration on page 108 shows the royal 
family of Hesse-Darmstadt at the epoch of the 
death of the Princess Alice. 
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CHARLES READE’S NEW STORY. 


A new Serial Story, full of powerful dramatic 
interest, by the brilliant author Cuantes Reape, 
entitled 

“A PERILOUS SECRET,” 


will be begun, February 15, in Harrer’s Bazar 
No. 9, Vol. XVIL. 





A DEMORALIZER. 


£ yma is something exceedingly disor- 
ganizing in a cold suap—a disorganiza- 
tion and demoralization which animate and 
inanimate objects share with one another. 
When this cold snap suddenly bursts upon 
us, like an explosion of the north pole, the 
house, which was always well enough be- 
fore, suddenly becomes, to all intents and 
purposes, an ice-house, but without any of 
the comfortable closeness and compactness 
of the genuine ice-house, since it yawns at 
innumerable unseen but by no means un- 
felt cracks, and offers its hospitality to all 
the winds of heaven. The furnace, which 
the maker assured us, as he probably did 
every other purchaser he had, was the next 
size to the “ meeting-house furnace,” and 
which, to say truth, has never before failed 
to heat all that part of the dwelling as- 
signed to its care, and give us in the depths 
of winter as much of the tropics as we wish- 
ed to have, only serves now to congeal the 
breath upon the window-pane, and give us 
a frozen travesty of the tropics in the ferns 
and palms of the frost upon the glass there. 
The stove, too, with its painted tiles and 
fancy iron - work, with which we have de- 
lighted our eyes as something almost as 
dainty as the iron jewelry of Berlin—the 
stove on which we have relied as one relies 
on a bosom-friend and counsellor—suddenly 
in this emergency proves so recreant to our 
trust that we look for icicles to ornament 





its projections rather than for heat to ra- 
diate from it as of old, and doubt if, after 
all, it would not make a tolerably good re- 
frigerator ; the low anthracite grate, also 
the confidant of so many a winter evening, 
has forsaken its old customs and obliga- 
tions, and conducts its furious fires up the 
chimney, in total disregard of the room be- 
low, in its effort to warm all out-doors: all 
the fires, in fact, from the kitchen range to 
the attic gas stove, retreat like a baffled and 
defeated van-guard before the victorious 
might of the great arch-enemy, the cold 
snap. But not the fires alone enter into this 
league with superabundant oxygen, but all 
the rest of our belongings recognize a high- 
er power than ours. The carpets and rugs 
of softest pile, that were wont to receive 
our feet with tender warmth, if they are not 
shivering themselves, and rising all along 
the floor in gusty lengths, are frigid as sheets 
of ice when we step on them, having with- 
drawn into themselves with cold selfishness. 
The dishes are too chill to handle; the oil 
thickens in the cruet, the ink in its reser- 
voir; we are in horror lest the mereury 
freeze in the thermometer, and we shall be 
unable to tell exactly how cold we are. 
The cellar that has hitherto proved its right 
to be at the foundation and tirm basis of the 
household, that has held our vegetables and 
provisions in trusty safety, has without pre- 
vious notice relinquished responsibility, and 
resigned its charge to the keeping of that 
frost which rules and ruins, triumphantly 
suddening and sweetening and searing and 
moistening, as much an agent of destruction 
as fire, and as regnant in the grocers’ cellars 
as in our own, as we find when the market- 
ing comes in. And the pipes—ah, the pipes! 
Itis high carnival with them, and the plumb- 
er is their prophet. Country people may 
envy the comforts and conveniences of the 
city if they will, but now is the time when 
all our heart goes out in longing for their 
wash-basin aud its ewer of frozen water. 
In the very heart of the cold snap those 
pipes refuse their office, and water is trick- 
ling everywhere that it ought not to trickle, 
and freezing in the other places, while you 
exist only in an unceasing apprehension of 
the flood to come “when this snow melt- 
eth,” and the cold snap is followed by its 
successor in all mischief, the thaw. 

There is no warmth in the mocking sun- 
light during this interregnum of nature. If 
you venture to put your head out-of-doors 
the air blisters you almost as any burning- 
glass might do; when night falls it seems 
like the summing up and carrying over to 
death and destruction of all the vast nega- 
tion which there is in this principle of cold ; 
your thoughts go out to the wanderers of 
delayed expeditions in the north seas, to 
stories of the lost in winter forests, to the 
old reading-book verses of the mother and 
child perishing in the snow, to the monks 
and dogs of St. Bernard; and when some 
nail or beam in the frame-work of the house 
“ gives” with a great report, you recall night 
attacks upon the old settlers, confronting 
the forest, the foe, and winter in his very 
Jair, and suffer in sympathy ; you remember 
that DANTE’s inmost hell was ice, and you 
marvel how there can be any horror in any- 
thing but slow torture of ice and chill and 
polar cold—the cold of the tomb and death. 
You yourself are as demoralized as your 
house, your pipes, your fires. Since the 
dwelling is disposed to misbehave, you let 
it have its own way; if it wants dirt and dis- 
order, it may have it; you really can not keep 
away from the struggling fire long enough 
to hinder or to see that anybody else hinders. 
If the dinner comes up but half cooked, you 
submit with what grace you can, thanking 
your stars that there is enough heat left in 
the world for the partial cookery, and re- 
membering that the Esquimaux are thank- 
ful for train-oil; and the last straw is un- 
felt unless during the siege of the cold snap 
the steam of washing-day and the laundry 
rises in the house, when you feel about ready 
to lie down and die. Shopping, of course, 
if one be unprovided with that sixth sense 
and servant, the telephone, is out of the 
question, whether the dressmaker be wait- 
ing or the larder be unreplenished. You 
can not go to see your friends, and your 
friends can not come to see you; you each 
live in your own shell, like so many hermit- 
crabs; but you can not enjoy yourself in 
your shell, for you car scarcely turn the 
leaves of your novel in comfort, there is such 
a chillin them. Even the breeze made by 
the motion of drawing in and out the thread 
of your needle makes it undesirable to take 
advantage of the seclusion to do the thou- 
sand and one little odd jobs that have been 
waiting for just such a season; and you 
are attended night and day by phantoms 
and spectres of rheums and rheumatisms. 
Your courage and enterprise —the source 
and fountain of all your action—are frozen 
as stiffly as the water-pipes; you have no 
thought to spare on anything but the 
weather; you begin nothing, and, unless 
some necessity more dire than the weather 





controls you, you carry nothing forward. 
Every mole-bill looks like a mountain; every 
difficulty seems insurmountable; all day 
you look forward to a night of blankets ; 
all night, out of your frequent waking from 
nightmares among icebergs and consorts 
with polar bears, you look forward to the 
rising of the sun and the possible change 
of temperature. You question how it is 
that people do anything but hibernate in 
the latitudes where this sort of weather 
holds to any extent; how they find it possi- 
ble to plan, to execute, to be happy, to look 
forward to any future, or, indeed, back to 
any past, with an idea of its having had any 
warmth in it—to exist in anything but the 
chilly moment. And as for children’s living 
and enjoying, sliding and skating, pursuing 
the merriment of childhood, it seems a bald 
fiction to be classed with such old impossi- 
bilities as the story of the children and the 
Pied Piper, or any other half-forgotten le- 
gendary lore. 

In this cold snap one ceases to have a 
wish in life except to be warm once more; 
one returns to the supposed state of the 
primitive germ or cell, and hopes, ambitions, 
resolutions, are all the mere fantasies of an 
idle past or impossible future. If one could 
eat and drink and sleep in comfort, one would 
hardly ask more; one’s very faculties, in- 
telleetual or moral, become benumbed, as 
the vitality becomes so depressed that the 
aged sink beneath it; one sympathizes with 
the bear in his winter den, the snake beneath 
the stone, the toad sealed into the heart of a 
tree; one needs to gather all one’s forces 
about one as a rampart against the evil in- 
fluences of the frigid meridian, to prevent 
absolute demoralization and indifference. 

It is always easy in these experiences to 
come to a realization of the fact that no 
valuable impulse of civilization was ever 
born in lands either of extreme cold or of 
extreme heat; that the temperate zones, as 
a rule, are the mothers of progress and of 
all really delightful social existence; and 
we appreciate, it may not be for the first 
time in our lives, the beauties of temper- 
ance, whether in our morals or our weather. 





NATURE'S WAY. 

FYNHE war of the schoolmen continues. 

Whether a Latin Lexicon or Urr’s Dic- 
tionary of Sciences is the better weapon to 
fell the giant Ignorance remains in dispute. 
The reading world applauds one champion 
or the other as its tastes incline, deserters 
from either side skipping nimbly to the ad- 
versary’s as reasons appear more or less co- 
gent for that change of base. Meantime 
there is a growing band of non-combatants 
who incline to believe that the real failure 
of our modern education to educate is due 
to our superstitious belief in the efficacy 
of text-books, whether classical or scientific. 
Words are taught too much and things too 
little. 

In the hundred years which our thick- 
blossoming centennials celebrate we have 
hardly begun to consider pedagogics as a 
science, but have followed the old methods 
of instruction with little question. We are 
still fettered by the notion that knowledge 
consists in knowing what has been said 
abont things; in familiarity not with what 
is, but with what is printed concerning it. 
The modern technical schools have done 
something for boys in the way of setting 
investigation above definition. But girls 
are not much better off than they were in 
Mrs. HANNAH More’s didactic days as to 
their methods of study, large as their gain 
has been in extent and variety of acquisi- 
tion. Very few sweet girl-graduates leave 
school with the notion that there are still 
fresh subjects of inquiry in the world, 
things concerning which there is real truth 
for them individually to discover, or actual 
use for their imagination, memory, and rea- 
soning powers. The laws of nature mean 
certain crabbed postulates laid down in 
text-books. Geography is inclosed between 
the ample covers of the most popular gen- 
eral atlas and the latest school manual. 
Grammar, that rich palimpsest, written over 
the fading myth, fable, poetry, history, of 
all time, is but an arbitrary classification 
of the dry bones of language, a desiccated 
verbology. Botany treats of the difference 
between calyx and corolla, between stami- 
nate and pistillate flowers, with an occa- 
sional excursion into wider fields of know- 
ledge, carefully hedged in with a thorny 
Latin terminology. That it meant to JoHN 
EVELYN, or LInN&vs, or DARWIN, or WIL- 
SON FLAGG, or THOREAU, or BURROUGHS, a 
pursuit, a passion, a life-long service of na- 
ture, would appear to most girls who have 
passed a good examination in class a fact 
as incomprehensible as that Newton should 
have heard an idea drop with the dropping 
apple. An apple falling from its stem a 
falling apple is to them, and it is nothing 
more. 

What is astronomy, as taught, but a read- 
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ing about the stars? How many girls have 
opportunity or desire to sweep the heavens 
for themselves, observe the stately march of 
the sidereal legions, learn what is known of 
the mysteries of the skyey spaces, or com- 
prehend the methods by which the great 
discoverers have succeeded in their mighty 
quest? As for history, that top and crown 
of studies, comprehending all others, to 
young ladies in general it is what Hume 
has written, or MACAULAY, or CROWE, or 
ARNOLD, or Grove, or ALISON, or BANCROFT. 
It is not the evolution of the world, the sum 
of things that men have lived and suffered 
and toiled and died for, leaving their record 
for the profit of unborn generations. 

If girls’ schools (and boys’ schools too, 
but, as we said, these are less bound in to 
the letter which mentally killeth) would 
teach their pupils to look straight at the 
subjects which concern them, and not ex- 
clusively at the image of those more or less 
brokenly reflected in the mirror of books, 
if study were made less important, and in- 
quiry and reflection more insisted on, vacu- 
ousness and ennui would be out of fashion 
in the next generation. 

It is, of course, true that the best think- 
ing of the world stands recorded in books, 
and that the best manuals of instruction 
have reached an almost ideal excellence. 
But the abler the master mind which strives 
to pour itself out within the narrow limits 
of a text-book, the less can it succeed, un- 
less it meets that mental alertness and com- 
prehensiveness in the student which can ex- 
pand, supplement, and illumine what is of 
necessity condensed and incomplete. And 
this condition of mind is the result, not of 
reading, but of observation and inquiry. 

The excellent periodical literature for 
children now published, calling their atten- 
tion, as it does, to the infinite riches of the 
universe, and inciting them to be natural- 
ists and investigators on their own account, 
is a great help in the right direction. The 
Kindergarten schools, which do not impose 
knowledge, but educate eyes, hands, judg- 
ment, and reasoning faculties, are an im- 
measurable gain. Yet a celebrated and ad- 
mirable teacher of girls lately objected that 
the children who came to her from Kinder- 
garten, or who had been allowed to read 
HakPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE and kindred peri- 
odicals freely, showed less willingness to 
study than children who began their a-b 
abs in the regular way. They expected, 
she thought, to be entertained, and could 
not march along a tiresome road unless 
there were flowers on both hands. But why 
should they, poor things? The trouble is 
not in the children, but in the method. 
Even the spelling-book and the rule of 
three are fascinating if the mind comes 
freshly to them, feels the joy of original in- 
vestigation, and deduces principles or in- 
fers probabilities for itself. What the hu- 
man intellect might be, and especially the 
intellect of our girls—that unknown quan- 
tity which gives the sages pause—will nev- 
er be known until we put an end to our 
very curious custom of laying so many 
heavy books on our children’s heads as to 
hinder their growing. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
DEMI-SEASON DRESSES. 


HE modistes are busy at present with combi- 
nation dresses that are appropriate for after- 
noons in the house, and which may be worn in the 
street when the first spring days arrive. These 
dresses are made of two kinds of silk, or else of 
some fine wool for the over-dress, with a skirt of 
silk, or it may be of satin merveilleux, and there 
is usually some velvet or some pleatings of satin 
added about the basque and drapery. The de- 
signs remain very similar to those of the winter, 
but the drapery is more bouffant on the hips and 
back, and may consist of not only one puff, but 
of a double vertugadin puff put on below the 
belt, or else, if a panier polonaise is used, the ends 
are folded upward sometimes on the outside, 
sometimes underneath, to give a very full effect. 
The postilion basque will remain in favor, with 
its pointed fronts and very short sides, and its 
square back will be laid in hollow pleats stiffly 
interlined and faced with velvet that will be visi- 
ble almost up to the waist line. The full vest 
will be used again in various ways that will suit 
almost any figure, as it need add nothing to the 
size when scantily gathered and strapped across 
with velvet bands and buckles, while it may be 
made very full, loose, and drooping for those who 
are slender. The pointed velvet band beginning 
in the under-arm seams at the waist line, and 
fastening by a buckle lower down on the full 
vest, is an excellent plan for short-waisted fig- 
ures; for those who are slight and long-waisted 
there should be four or five straps of velvet rib- 
bon across the vest; the upper strap should be- 
gin on the bust, leaving a square plastron quite 
plain above it, and the lowest should stop at the 
line of the waist, letting the part below form a 
loose Moliére puffed vest. A bow of the velvet 
ribbon, or else some loops with a small buckle 
in them, should trim the ends of the straps. 
Another arrangement, already illustrated in the 
Bazar, is that of the tablier vest, which lets the 
loose front of a polonaise vest drop into the ta- 
blier below. This is prettily trimmed by two 





curved bands or slanting revers of velvet that de- 
scend from the standing collar on each side of the 
gathered vest low on the bust; similar bands 
are placed on the back next the fullness that is 
massed in the two middle forms on the tournure. 
For such a dress a pretty combination is a striped 
satin skirt of dark blue alternating with golden 
brown, laid in pleats that show only the blue 
stripes. The bouffant polonaise is then made up 
of blue cashmere the shade of that in the skirt, 
and the velvet trimmings are of golden brown. 
For a still lighter toilette blue and white striped 
silk and satin are used for the skirt, and the po- 
lonaise is of very light blue cashmere, with the 
plastron and gathered vest made of white India 
silk ; a row of embroidered silk net-like insertion, 
with a drooping ruffle of lace on one edge, is put 
down each side of the vest. 

When figured stuffs are used for the basque 
and over-skirt, a new arrangement has the tour- 
nure basque—that is, smooth on the hips, and as 
long there as in its pleated back—sloped away 
from the throat to disclose a full vest, which 
drops into the tablier as we have already noted. 
This requires a princesse lining for the front, to 
which the tablier vest is fastened at the neck, 
and its sides are concealed by the basque. A 
Byron collar of velvet is on the basque, and is 
fastened there by a bow of velvet ribbon. 


CHECKS AND FIGURED SILKS. 


For light silk dresses two kinds of silk are 
chosen for a costume, one of which may be in 
small checks, or in narrow stripes, or in the glacé 
grounds that arechangeable; the other has chiné 
figures of fruit, berries, nuts, or flowers on a 
ground like that used in the other part of the 
dress. These have the basque and all visible 
parts of the skirt of the chiné silk, while the 
drapery and flounces are of the simpler checks 
or stripes. The écru, brown, and maroon colors 
so popular last year will again he used in these 
silks. There are also chiné satins of light quali- 
ty that are handsome in all-over designs of leaves, 
feathers, and dots of dove-colors on blue or wine- 
color, or of violet shades on gray, or écru on 
brown grounds. The tendency is toward the re- 
vival of taffeta silks of high lustre and smooth 
surface for checked and striped designs, but the 
soft twilled Louisine silks wear well, and drape so 
nicely that they are largely imported in checks 
and stripes. 


HINTS OF SPRING MILLINERY. 


The first importations of spring millinery are 
of colored straws in small bonnets slightly larger 
than the capotes worn during the winter, and in 
round hats of most varied shapes—turbans, the 
English walking hats, and the broader-brimmed 
Henri Trois shapes with high square crowns. 

‘cru, brown, beige colors, and others of the quiet 
cloth shades are seen in these durable English 
straws and Milan braids, and there are large Leg- 
horn flats for midsummer hats. 


TRIMMINGS, 


Flowers and marabout aigrettes are the trim- 
mings that promise to find their use with the re- 
turn of spring. These flowers are large bunches 
of a single kind of some small flower, such as 
hawthorn, clematis, pinks, larkspur, forget - me- 
nots, violets, and, above all, clover heads in their 
natural white and purplish-red shades, and many 
unnatural shades also, The aigrettes are very 
slender and high, and are more often colored 
than white, and rest in a cluster of soft downy 
marabout plumage. Chenille will not go out of 
use, and will be seen in flowers and leaves min- 
gled with silk and velvet petals. Wild poppies 
are very largely imported in their brilliant natu- 
ral shades, and their French name of coguelicot 
gives name to a new scarlet that is shown in all 
the new fabrics for trimming. 


GLACE RIBBONS, ETC. 


Glacé ribbons in plain taffetas, and also in épin- 
geline reps, are shown for trimming bonnets. 
These are about three inches wide, and change 
from écru to red, from brown to blue, from gray 
to pink, and from rose to pale green. The wrong 
side of these ribbons is usually of plain satin of 
one of the shades on the glacé side. The épin- 
geline ribbons resemble what we call uncut vel- 
vet, with ribs like the reps of ottoman silk, and 
are usually accompanied by piece velvets of the 
same shaded colors; this piece velvet will form 
bias puffs and rosettes that are to be massed on 
the front of the brim of small bonnets and 
around the crown of large hats. Café-au -lait 
and tourterelle gray velvets with rose-pink shades 
in them are very handsome, and the old-fashion- 
ed combination of blue and gold is revived ; there 
are also yellow and pale gold shades with black, 
gray with coquelicot red, and maize with rose- 
color. The ivory white shades with pale blue, 
sea-foam green, and with black are distinguished- 
looking for trimming either white or black bon- 
nets. Plain satin ribbons are still chosen, and 
there is little doubt that gros grain ribbons will 
be used again, 


EMBROIDERED FABRICS AND RIBBONS. 


Chenille and silk embroidery on batiste, linen, 
or canvas is one of the new millinery fabrics for 
crowns of bonnets, or for puffings on the brim, 
and there are ribbons to match these. The em- 
broidery is usually some small bright flower done 
in a few stitches of chenille, with stems and leaves 
wrought in silk on an écru or black batiste 
ground, Some gold threads are also interwoven 
in these effective embroideries, and the canvas 
ribbons have an edge made of gilt cords. 

Another novelty is éeru bai in the piece, 
and also in ribbons, nearly covered by or 
silver figures that make it imitate cloth of gold 
or of silver, but the quality is so light that it will 
not be objectionable for spring and summer bon- 
nets. This will be used for smooth crowns, and 
the ribbon for strings, while the brim of the bon- 





net will have double or triple puffs of velvet of 
some dark shade of blue, brown, or red, 


QUADRILLE LACE. 


Quadrillé lace with large square meshes of 
écru thread is one of the novelties, and is enrich- 
ed by having the meshes near its edge filled in 
with silver or with gilt threads. Tinsel threads 
of red and bluish gold are also used for making 
blocks or checks in these square meshes of écru 
lace. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnon, Constasie, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Stern 
Broruers ; Wortuineton, Situ, & Co. ; and Arr- 
KEN, Son, & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


Tue reception given in honor of President 
ARTHUR by the Union League Club on the even- 
ing of January 23 was a representative gatler- 
ing of the wealth, fashion, beauty, and brains of 
the great metropolis. A gentleman present, who 
has lived many years in Europe, and been a fre- 
quent attendant at the court festivities at Lon- 
don, Paris, Vienna, and St. Petersburg, said he 
had never seen so many beautiful women at any 
of those assemblies as at this one, Sir Lepsr 
GRIFFIN to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
spacious and richly decorated club-house was fill- 
ed to its utmost capacity with the social, politic- 
al, and intellectual leaders of New York society, 
eager to pay their respects to the courteous Chief 
Magistrate, who received them with a dignified 
grace, always saying the right word in the right 
place, which marked him as the first gentleman 
as well as first citizen of the nation. His closely 
trimmed whiskers somewhat altered the aspect 
of his handsome face, which looked cate-worn 
and tired, and his fatigue must have been con- 
siderably increased after shaking the thousands 
of hands that were offered his grasp. He was 
attended by Secretaries FoLGER, Brewster, 
and TeL_Ler, Mr. Evarts and Mr. McMICHAEL; 
Mrs. Evarts and Mrs. BREWSTER were also of 
the party. The reception was one of the most 
brilliant affairs of the kind ever given in New 
York, and in every way creditable to the pa- 
triotic Union League Club. 

—The first American ever appointed an hon- 
orary member of the Société Anatomique, of 
Paris, is Dr. Henry B. MILLarp, of New York. 

—A lineal descendant of Hannan Dustin, 
Mrs, A. M, PALMER, née BRADLEY, died the oth- 
er day at Franklin Falls, New Hampshire, at the 
age of seventy-three. 

—Colonel Macoms Mason, a native of Vir- 





Academy, who went with his State in the rebell- 
jon, and since then has been in the Egyptian 
service, is the “*‘ Mr. Mason’’ whom BAKER Pasha 
has — Military Governor of Massowah. 

—The late Mr. HALLGARTEN has left a much- 
needed fifty thousand dollars to Dartmouth 
College. 

—At the tableaux and theatricals to be given 
resently at the Madison Square Theatre in New 
York in aid of the Pedestal Fund, the ‘“‘ Dream 

of Fair Women”? is to be read by Georce Rip- 
DLE, Mr. MILLET will design the costumes, and 
leading society ladies will personate the pic- 
tures. ’ 

—The mother of Epwin Boots has met with 
a serious accident in breaking her ankle, at the 
age of eighty, and her case is viewed with con- 
cern and sympathy. 

—A valuable library, including books on cook- 
ery from ancient times to the present, belonged 
to the late CHARLES DeLmonico. There are 
nearly tive hundred cookery books in our Con- 
gressional Library, many of them very rare. 

—A niece of Senator WixtraAm Kina, and 
granddaughter ofa former Governor of Alabama, 
Miss MarGaReT De Vang, of Alabama, has tak- 
en Sadler’s Wells Theatre for the season, where 
she will appear in Shakespearean characters. 

—One of BALZAC's wild ideas was that of open- 
ing a grocery on the Boulevard des Italiens, 
and putting up the sign *‘ Honoré de Balzac”’ ; 
he was to have THEOPHILE GAUTIER to roast the 
coffee, GERARD DE NerVAL to sell mustard and 
spice, George Sand to take the cash, while he, 
in a blouse, served the customers, and they all 
made their fortunes. 

—All the great players find themselves obliged 
to learn English. SaLvmnt is the last who is an- 
nounced to play in it. 

—If ANANDIBAI JOSLEE, the Brahmin lady 
who studies medicine in Philadelphia, obeys the 
rites of her caste, living by herself, preparing 
her own food, wearing her native dress, and the 
rest, on her return to India the leading Brah- 
mins will hear her confessions and absolve her 
transgressions, and leave her free to practice her 
profession. Her husband taught her English ; 
she speaks six other tongues. 

—The steamer of Leicu Smiru, the arctic ex- 
plorer, was crushed in the ice, and he was forced 
to live in a snow house on seal and walrus till 
rescued, but went again immediately on a Dutch 
steamer, that was sunk. He is now trying to 
make arrangements to go again; he has spent 
his entire fortune in the useless business. 

—Mr. Totman WHEELER, of Chicago, having 
already given seventy thousand dollars to a re- 
ligious corporation, has now given it a piece of 
land, to which he announces his intention of 
adding a hundred thousand dollars for the build- 
ings, and another hundred thousand for endow- 
ment. 

—Madame Semsricu lately told some friends 
with much pleasure that her husband had prom- 
ised her a jumbo—she meant banjo. She is, 
however, a generally correct speaker, for one 
who has studied English but five months. 

—Dr. Woop, who is the Professor of Chemistry 
in Bishops’ College, Montreal, reports forty-sev- 
en cases of acute articular rheumatism cured by 
fasting from four to eight days. 

—Mrs. W. G. Noa, one of the great actresses 
of fifty years ago, who played rival engagements 
with Fanny KemBLg, and supported the elder 
Boor and Forxzst, is still living in Rochester, 
New York. She was. originally a Miss Meek; 
she married Mr, Frank McCuurgz, a nephew of 
the late Bishop ONDERDONK, and after his death 
Mr. W. G. Noa, a wealthy and prominent citi- 
zen of the above-named city. 

—The building of a fine house in Washington 
is said to be unlucky for the politicians. Mr. 
PENDLETON had hardly completed his when he 
had no more use for it; that once occupied by 
Senator Spracuz and Chief Justice Cuasz is 





now a boarding-house; somebody else occupies 
that of ex-Attorney-General WILLIAMS; Senator 
STEWART’s castle has been twice burned out, 
and but little lived in; General BuTLER leases 
his to the government, and fate smote Senator 
Jones while renting it; Governor SHEPHERD 
had to dbandon his; Mr. BLaArne can not live in 
his; Senator CAMERON has met serious political 
trouble since building his; and Senator Win- 
pom’s was effectively used as a campaign docu- 
ment against him. 

—General SHerMan’s family have met with 
considerable ill juck since living in St. Louis. 
At first they were annoyed by a “‘crank” who 
wished to marry one of them; then a reception, 
for which the cards were out, had to be post- 
poned on account of a servant’s developing 
small-pox; and finally, a runaway accident al- 
most proved fatal to two of its members, 

—Mary V. Youne, BricgHam’s seventeenth 
wife, died a few days ago. There are still six- 
teen widows of the worthy left, all but two of 
whom live at Salt Lake. 

—Mrs. Mary Mares DopGe has just lost her 
mother, the widow of Professor James J. MAPEs, 
who died at her home in New York on January 
25, at the ripe age of seventy-five. Mrs. Mapes 
belonged to the old and well-known Furman 
family of Brooklyn, and had a wide circle of 
friends. She was a lady of strong mental cali- 
bre and artistic temperament; she sang and 
played up to the time of her last illness, and 
was a clever flower-painter, like her daughter, 
Mrs. Sopuie M. Toutes. She leaves a son and 
three daughters. 

—The flags at Galveston, Texas, were put at 
half-mast on occasion of Herr LaskKEr’s death, 
his brother Morris being an honored resident 
of the place. 

—Madame Cara Serena is the first woman 
made honorary corresponding member of the 
Marseilles Geological Society. 

—Mrs. Hartsuorn, of Newport, who is spend- 
ing the winter in Washington, gives very plea- 
sant musicales there; at one of them recently 
Miss Morean, of New York, delighted every- 
body with her performance on the harp, and 
Miss Doremvs played the banjo marvellously. 

—The little grandson of Mrs. Attorney-Gener- 
al BREwsTER was taken from Philadelphia to 
Washington when two months old, that he 
might be christened at the same altar where his 
parents were married a year ago. His christen- 
ing robe was ordered by Mrs. BREwsTER from 
Paris, and was entirely of Valenciennes. 

—Lord WOLSELEY recently announced in a 
public speech that he felt assured a terrible war 
was coming over the world. 

—Madame KovaLerrskI, a Russian lady of 


ae Ny ) high rank, has taken a doctor’s degree at Got- 
ginia, and graduate of the United States Naval | 


tingen. 

—Madame De BI tz, the wife of the Danish 
Minister, who visited the Zunis last summer, 
and was much interested in them, received from 
them, under Mr. CusHrin@’s direction, a remark- 
able Christmas card of their own manufacture. 

—Marshal BazaIne was short and fat, with 
bulgy legs, and a puffy, pasty face; he had a 
straight, manly eye, a firm mouth, and a sonor- 
ous voice, and he was able both to hold his 
tongue and to sit still—rare soldierly virtues. 

—GAZZANIGA, the singer, who has just died, 
was sixty years old. 

—Lady Burpetr-CouTts owns the smallest 
pony in the world; he is five years old, and 
stands thirteen inches high. 

—The Hon. J. Bancrorr Davis has 
two beautiful memorial windows in St. 
Church in Washington. 

—A Mr. Searson, an Irishman, wrote, in a 
poem published in 1799: 

“The President’s house will strike the eye 
Of every traveller that passes by. 
The building in Georgetown is very neat, 
But the pavement is incomplete”— 
the last line of which remains true at the pre- 
sent day. 

—There are now in London large funds for 
preaching special sermons in commemoration 
of the Spanish Armada’s destruction, of Queen 
ELIzaBETH’s eénthronement, of CHarues I.’s 
death, of CHARLEs IT.’s restoration, and of the 
Gunpowder Plot. 

—Ensilage is partially triumphant in England, 
Lord FitZHARDINGE having opened a silo at 
Berkeley Castle whose green grass and clover 
the cows ate eagerly, but the horses would not 
touch. 

—Lord Lytton drew a horoscope for Lord 
BEACONSFIELD in 1860, in general terms, every 
statement of which was realized, which shows 
great sagacity and knowledge of the proper 
study of mankind on BuLWER’s part. 

—The Queen of Italy is about to undertake 
the study of political economy, under the in- 
struction of Baron MINGHETTI. 

—The way the Prussian princes shoot chamois 
is to stand in a defile, and have the almost tame 
animals driven across so near at hand that it is 
a wonder they are not blown to pieces. The 
Emperor WILuiaM eclipses this by sitting in an 
easy-chair as the beasts are driven by. The Aus- 
trian Emperor disdains this sort of slaughter, 
and with a single Jager, before sunrise, pene- 
trates remote glens and valleys, and has won the 
name of being the finest game-shot in Europe. 

—It costs something to visit reigning person- 
ages, especially if you are a reigning personage 
yourself, When the Emperor NICHOLAS passed a 
week at Windsor Castle he left tifteen thousand 
dollars for the servants, besides a dozen gold 
and diamond snuff-boxes to the gentlemen of 
the household. The Emperor NAPOLEON on-a 
similar occasion tipped the servants with seven 
thousand five hundred dollars, which rather of- 
fended the frugal Prince Consort, as he saw that 
he must do the same when the Queen visited 
France; and last year the King of the Nether- 
lands had to disburse five thousand dollars on 
the close of a royal visit. 

—HENRI MARTIN was tall, of a large frame and 
fresh complexion. His face was long, his chin 
narrow, his nose wide at the nostrils and sharp 
at the tip, his eyes blue and ingenuous, and his 
head phenomenally high above the ears. Al- 
though a man of the present, having witnessed 
three revolutions—the Days of June, the Siege, 
and the Commune—and led an active public life, 
he took a passionate interest in all the Celtic 
lore of the Druids, Merlin, and King Arthur. As 
a historian, he weighed and reweighed evidence, 
considered surrounding circumstances, looked 
up forgotten records, visited localities and mon- 
uments, hunted up peasant legends, and gave a 
political miscreant of a thousand years ago as 
fair a trial as he would have to-day. 
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Key Basket. 
For design and description see Suppl., No. VI., Figs, 32 and 33, 


Monograms.—Figs. 1-4. 
THESE monograms for marking lin- 
en are to be worked in cross stitch 
with colored « mbroidery cotton or silk. 


Address Book. 
Tue book, which is filled with in- 


dexed pages upon which to enter ad- 
dresses, is fastened on a wooden block 
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Fig. 1.—Bustie.—OvurTsipg 
View.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No, IX., 

" Figs. 54-57, 


Fig. 1.—Mownocram, 
Cross Srirca. 


or base, both the covers and base being faced with peacock blue plush, 
The plush on the upper cover is ornamented with embroidery worked in 


colored silks and gold. 
Plush Pen -Wiper. 

Tas brush cup is covered on the outside with claret-colored plush, and 
supported on a small brass stand. Brass rings for handles are fastened at 
the sides. The plush on the front is decorated with an appliqué flower em- 
broidered in colored silks and gold 





Plush Perfume Case. 


Tuts perfume case is de- 
signed to hold two cut-glass 
scent bottles. It is cover- 
ed with ruby plush, and fin- 
ished with nickel mount- | 





Fig. 3.—Monocram. 
Cross Srircs. 


ings. <A plate - glass 
door is on the front, 
Piar ann VeEtvet-ricurep Wooi framed by a_ nickel 

Darss.—Bacx,—[For Front, horseshoe in a plush 


see Double Page. ] border. 
For description see Supplement. 


BESS OF 


HARDWICK. 
\ ELBECK AB- 
BEY, after the 


dissolution of the 
monasteries, after 
passing through 
the hands of the 
Osbornes, became 
the property of the 
Cavendish family ; 
and the original 
founder of this 
family,and of many 
other ducal and dis- 
tinguished houses, 
is to be found in the 
renowned Bess of 
Hardwick, the hard- 
fisted jailer of 
Mary Queen of 
Scots. To this ex- 
traordinary woman 
may almost be said 
to be due the crea- 
tion of the modern 
Whig aristocracy, 
and her career in 





Fig. 1.—Emprowerep Buiorrine-Pap. 
Crosgro.—See Fig. 2.—[For design and de- 
scription see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 31.) 





Eveninc CorsaGe wita Lace Piastron. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Fig. 28. 





Fig. 2.—Derau. or CHENILLE Emprompery 
ror Towerre Cusuion, Fic. 1.—Fuue Size, 





Fig. 2.—Emsrowerep Buorrinc-Pap. 
Oren.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For design and description see Suppl., No. V., Fig. 31, 


property, which was in 
the southern part of 
England, and join her in 
her plans of aggrandize- 
ment. The pair bought 
Chatsworth, and lived to- 
gether happily, it seems, 





Figs. 1 and 2,—Dress ror Girt rrom 12 to 14 Years 
OLD.—Back axp Front. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Tomerre Cusnion with CHENILLE Emprorpery. 
See Fig. 2.—{For design and description see Suppl., No, XI., Fig. 61.) 


this respect is worthy of a little 
study. Bess was born in 1520, the 
daughter of a certain Squire Hard- 
wick, of Hardwick in Derbyshire, 
one of five sisters, co-heiresses of 
the family estate; but Bess, in some 
way or other, got the whole property 
in the end, and there built the lo- 
cally famous Hardwick Hall, which 





Fig. 2.—BustLe.—InNsiwe 
View.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No, 1X., 
Figs. 54-57. 


Fig. 2.—Monocram, 
Cross Strircu. 


is one of the celebrities of Derby County. Bess began her career by marry- 
ing, at the age of fourteen, one Robert Barley or Barlow, who died not many 
years after, leaving Bess a large jointure. The skillful management of this 
jointure enabled Bess to ruin the rest of the Barlows, and acquire the whole 

of the Barlow estate, and this occu- 
pied her about twelve years, during 
which time she remained a widow. 
Then our Elizabeth, being about 
seven-and-twenty years of age, mar- 
ried Sir William Cavendish, and she 
persuaded Sir William to sell his 
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Fig. 4.—Monocra. 
Cross Srircu. 


for some years, during 
which Bess brought 
into the world three 
sons and three daugh- 
ters. While Bess had 
little softness of char- 
acter, for her children 
she seems.to have felt 
all the fierce affec- 
tion of a tigress. 
Her husband died 
in ‘1557, leaving 
Bess once more a 
widow, at thirty- 
seven. She had not 
yet done with mat- 
rimony, but hence- 
forth her marriages 
seem to have been 
planned with the 
sole object of im- 
proving her own 
estate, and the fu- 
ture prospects of 
her children. Thus 
she married, with- 
out an over-long 
widowhood, Sir 
William 8St. Loe, 
Captain of the 
Guard to Queen 
Elizabeth, and al- 
though they had no 
children, the Cap- 
tain settled large 


Tapestry Woo. anp VeLvET Dress. 
Back.—[For Front, see Double Page.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, VILL, Figs. 45-53. 
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estates upon her, probably in the way of 
a bargain that Bess should do the same 
by him, and, as usual, Bess got the bet- 
ter of the bargain, and the Captain of 
the Guard disappears from the scene. 
Bess was not only hard in disposition, 
but hard in feature, and it must have 
been her money and not her personal 
charms that attracted suitors; but any- 
how we now find her sought by the 
wealthy and distinguished George, Earl 
of Shrewsbury, himself a widower with 
grown-up children. Elizabeth, although 
she prized the title of countess, would 
not consent to the match except on the 
condition that his eldest son should 
marry her youngest daughter, Mary Cav- 
endish, and that her eldest son should 
marry his daughter, Grace Talbot. This 
must be held as a lucky compact for the 
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lished the fortunes of at least five ducal 
families—the Dukes of Devonshire first 
of all in direct descent, and by the fe- 
male line the Dukes of Portland, New- 
castle and Norfolk, and the extinct 
Dukes of Kingston, now represented by 
Earl Manvers. 

The third son of Elizabeth of Hard- 
wick inherited Welbeck and Bolsover, 
and his sons are the Cavendishes of the 
Civil Wars, the eldest of whom was 
created, by Charles, Earl of Newcastle. 
A gallant and accomplished nobleman 
this, ~‘o wrote a treatise on horseman- 
ship which was long a text-book for 
the manége, and who built the fine rid- 
ing-school at Welbeck, converted by the 
late duke into a picture-gallery. At 
Welbeck, too, as the guest of this loyal 
Cavendish, King Charles the First was 


c. Talbots, as family interests were now a Visitor on his way to his coronation in 
% bound up together; otherwise Bess, who Scotland, a visit memorable for the pro- 
had no children by this marriage, would duction of a masque for the King’s en- 
no doubt have stripped them of all they tertainment—a masque called Love's 
; had. As it was, she managed to pare Welcome, written, it seems, for the oe- 


off a nice estate or two from their do- 
mains for the benefit of the younger 
Cavendishes, The Earl of Shrewsbury 
died in 1590, but Bess survived for sev- 
enteen years, continually toiling and 
planning to increase her estates, She 


casion by rare Ben Jonson. But the 
estates of these Cavendishes were 
brought to the Bentincks in the eight- 
eenth century by Lady Margaret Caven- 
dish Harley, who married the second 
Duke of Portland—these Bentincks be- 
ing a Duich family, it will be remem- 
bered, who came over to England in the 
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is bought and sold land, was a builder, a a train of William of Orange. And thus in 
4 usurer, a farmer, a lead merchant, and to the late Duke of Portland, with all his 
i her commercial aptitude she added the cranks and humors, we seem to have a 
| tact of a courtier and the skill of a poli- reversion to the character of “ building 
tician. From her descend at least five Bess.” 
lines of ducal houses, with many allied 
families of position. It was Bess in each 
; ‘ ARTY BRAG ra 
case who set the ball rolling, and land and PARIS FASHIONS. 
honors increased in every case upon the [From Our Own Corresponpenr. | 
nucleus that Bess had so carefully got Se P ‘ 
~ 3 y § )\VENING toilettes are those most in re- 
together. The one great craze of Bess 4 7 
: aan ae de ms : : quest at this moment. It must be 
{ was building. To account for her fervor : : 
; ‘ ig k cae srt confessed that these toilettes, though made 
| in raising up new houses, people spoke of rena ee 
j , in Paris, are rarely worn there, the world 


a prophecy—or perhaps it was a compact 


} of fashion taking refuge more an 
with some uncanny power—to the effect a f ge more and more 
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Pian anp Empromwerep Verine Dress. 
Bacx.—[For Front, see Fig. 1, Double Page. } 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIL, Figs. 84-44 


Fig. 5.—Ciorn Dress.—Back. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
For description see Supplement, 
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that. as long as she kept on building she 
should go on living. And so at the age 
of eighty-seven she was building a new 
house for herself at Owlcotes, when a hard 
frost came on and stopped the work, and 
the same killing frost carried off the 
countess herself. In houses she built, or 
their suecessors, and upon the lands she 
laboriously added together, were estab- 


each year in our southern provinces, while 
continuing to dress in Paris. 

Among the new stuffs employed for 
these toilettes, the latest is coarse tulle 
with a large mesh, which young. ladies 
wear over a dress of lustreless silk; this 
tulle is trimmed with crépe lisse of the 
same color, whose dull tone forms an ef- 
fective contrast to the transparency of the 





Fig. 1.—Ciotu Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Fieurep Woon anp Vetvet Dress 
For description see Supplement. 
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tulle. The crépe lisse is used for flounces, bias 
folds, pleats, etc. 

Flowers are arranged in all imaginable ways, 
the more original the better: in clusters of equal 
or unequal length on each side of the corsage, 
in front, at the belt, far back on the hips, toward 
the bottom of the dress, on the hem, as described 
in a late letter, and so on, and so on. 

At Paris, for Paris, dinner dresses most exer- 
cise the imagination of artistic modistes. The 
combinations for these dresses are infinitely va- 
ried. Here is one that is very pretty: Tablier 
of straw-colored velvet, stopping above two 
flounces of straw-colored lace, the design of which 
is embroidered with silk of several bright colors. 
These flounces extend all around the bottom of 
the skirt. The velvet breadth, which is much 
longer than the tablier, is lined on each side half- 
way to the front with rich silk with a straw- 
colored ground, brocaded with large bright-color- 
ed flowers, red, blue, etc.; the sides are then turn- 
ed back to show the lining, and forming small 
paniers on the hips, are carried back to meet the 
pouf, which forms part of the long straw-colored 
velvet train; this pouf is lined like the front 
breadth, and arranged so as to show the lining 
here and there. The corsage, which is made of 
brocaded silk like the lining, is cut square in 
front, and has small basques and a velvet plas- 
tron. The neck is edged with a ruche of white 
lace set upright. The half-long sleeves are 
trimmed with a bracelet of velvet and lace like 
that of the flounces. 

Toilettes designed for evening dancing parties 
are more and more divided into two distinct class- 
es—one simple in appearance for young girls, and 
the other richer in character for youthful dames. 
For the first are plain gauzes, open-work gauzes, 
coarse-meshed tulles, English crape, French crape, 
light-colored India muslin (very rarely), tarlatan, 
and organdy, which, despite its attempted reviv- 
al, has few adherents. Nevertheless, it is no 
more trying to the face and shoulders than the 
English crape, with which most of our elegant la- 
dies-are enamored. These different fabrics are 
always worn, when used for young girls, over a 
dress of lustreless faille or some other silk. Lus- 
trous satin remains reserved in France for older 
persons. 

For married ladies (we mean those who are 
youthful and very youthful) the toilettes are much 
richer; for these there are tulles embroidered 
with silk, color on color, and with fine beads ; 
other tulles, which are absolutely like the hand- 
some English application, scattered with small 
clusters of white beadg; then the superb stuffs 
copied from those of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries which Lyons sends us this year, 
with large shaded flowers brocaded on a ground 
of jonquil, salmon, cream, old rose, réséda green, 
ete. While the middle-aged lady has her whole 
dress made of one of these superb stuffs, very 
long and with little drapery, the youthful dame 
uses them mixed with gauze, satin, or plain velvet 
of the same color as the ground of the brocaded 
fabric. Moreover, toilettes can be separated into 
two distinct classes, as regards draperies, loop- 
ings,etc, All dresses made of transparent stuffs 
are draped as much and even more than ever, 
while on those for which are employed the ele- 
gant fabrics manufactured this season, thick and 
even heavy brocades, sometimes woven with gold 
and silver, there is an almost entire absence of 
what is called looping—that is, of bouffant vo- 
luminous draperies of all kinds. 

It will not be useless to say a few words about 
the styles of hair-dressing for children. Little 
boys up to twelve wear their hair half-long be- 
hind and banged straight over their foreheads 
just over the eyebrows; after this it is cut short 
in the fashion universally followed by young and 
even middle-aged men, and which is becoming to 
all ages. 

Little girls from two to six wear their hair 
short and curled, it being confined by a comb in 
the shape of a half-circle, covered by a ribbon tied 
on one side, After this the hair is long and 
flowing ; later, it is arranged in a single hanging 
thick braid tied at the end by a ribbon bow; 
later again, it is not braided, but held in a net 
long enough to fall half-way down the back. 
Then comes the young girls’ coiffure, which, like 
all the coiffures of our time, must be careless in 
appearance ; the hair is somewhat fluffy in front, 
and in whatever way it may be arranged must 
look loose and unconfined, and ready to tumble 
down at any moment. For ball toilettes very 
light wreaths of flowers are worn on the head 
like Greek fillets, or else a flower is stuck in care- 
lessly, upright or flat, as the case may be. 

We will make mention by the way of a cloak 
which will be the novelty of the month of March. 
This cloak is levge, that is, long, and is made of 
very soft plain dark blue C heviot. It is tight-fit- 
ting on the shoulders and in the back, and even in 
front, thanks to the manner in which it is cut 
and in which the darts are arranged. The sleeves, 
which are very long and full, are made of Chevi- 
ot, of the same color as the body of the cloak, 
but strewn with chiné bouquets in extremely 
dull and blended tints, yellowish-brown being the 
prevailing shade. The lining of the cloak is of 
yellowish- brown ottoman silk. . The buttons, 
which extend down the whole front of the wrap- 
ping, are of golden brown metal, with a small 
dark blue velvet flower in the ceritre. 

It is generally predicted that long mantles will 
continue in favor, even for the spring, and for 
young girls who have hitherto exclusively worn 
jackets and short wrappings. The transforma- 
tion of the wrapping into a dress brings with it 
the combination of plain and figured stuffs. The 
cloak which we have just described may be made 
with the arrangement reversed, that is, the body 
of the figured stuff and the sleeves of ‘the plain. 
Worth, who always discerns the drift of the pop- 
ular taste a year in advance, as early as 1882 
inaugurated wrappings with different sleeves, 
composed either of some thick fabric, or, for sum- 





mer, of ruches of black lace set one above anoth- 
er, or black lace flounces. 

It is said that ‘as soon as spring sets in, pea- 
sant jackets will be worn, made of écru, cream, or 
noisette cloth; these jackets, which are looser in 
front than in the back, will have large revers of 
striped silk, écru and green, cream and blue, noi- 
sette and prune, etc., and will always be furnished 
with metal buttons the size of a silver dollar. 

One of our dressmakers has devised an orna- 
ment for ball toilettes which is original enough 
to deserve mention. This is a flat and rather 
long basket, made of brown bronze chenille, which 
is suspended from the waist by a long ribbon, 
and is filled with flowers of all kinds, some 
wreaths of which carelessly fall from it over the 
dress, to which they are caught. 

The corsages of ball toilettes are greatly va- 
ried. There is a tendency to return to the mod- 
erately low neck. Many have half-circles of 
flowers round the armhole. A pretty novelty is 
butterflies, mounted on springs, which seem to 
hover over the flowers with which all ball dresses 
are profusely trimmed. EmMMELINE RayMonp. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
SISTERLY. 


Youne Mrs. Dangerfield was startled by the 
suggestion of her mother-in-law. She was a 
strong-minded woman in her way, but this sud- 
den proposition to call upon her in her room, 
“ when the house was still,” was scarcely an agree- 
able idea. There was time enough to-morrow for 
a conference—time enough surely—and the mat- 
ter could not have become suddenly of any grave 
importance. If she had not called to make friends 
with Agnes Challis she would have been allowed 
to return to town without any communication on 
the subject, and the mystery—if there were any 
—would have been kept back from her for all 
time. She did not believe in any mystery con- 
cerning her husband’s past; she could imagine 
what a girl like Agnes Challis might think, if the 
mother were romantic and false, but of the truth 
of the story she knew every bitter fact, from the 
beginning to the end. The past she would avoid 
—she had been years thrusting it aside—and she 
was only curious to know what this strange old 
lady wished her and Agnes Challis to do after 
her death. To face all the truth she had implied, 
as if the truth had not blasted her happiness 
years ago and aged her years before her time; 
as if it were still lurking in the background, 
biding its cruel hour to strike her down again, 
when she knew—thank God !—that it was for- 
ever now impotent for evil. 

The mother-in-law did not give her an oppor- 
tunity to suggest another time and place for the 
conference ; she walked away from her, and re- 
joined the two girls chatting by the fireside— 
where the widow followed her. It was a strange 
party of four—three women knowing so much of 
a secret which had influenced materially their 
lives, and the fourth belonging to it, and yet com- 
pletely ignorant of the story and suspecting no- 
thing. To Estelle Dangerfield’s life there had 
been no marvels—only dullness and monotony 
and prayer-meetings—a dead gray woof flecked 
by one bright thread, which she had woven in her- 
self, and spelled a lover’s name with very vainly. 
Well, it was folly to be wise in her case, for what 
could wisdom do but rob her of the one day- 
dream ‘she would ever have? Time enough for 
her poor knowledge when the waking ensued in 
the heat of that day in which no fragile hopes of 
hers could exist. Her mother had attempted to 
arouse her once, and the poor, faint effort had 
half killed the dreamer. It is not given to every 
woman to be strong and wise and _ self-reliant, 
and Estelle was singularly weak and vain and 
childish, thought the mother. The reader may 
think so too, when this outline sketch of woman- 
hood deepens in color on our canvas, 

The night wore on, and the hour grew late be- 
fore the four women separated. Old Mrs. Dan- 
gerfield sat. and listened to Estelle and Agnes 
with evident interest, watching both girls with 
such eager intentness that her daughter-in-law 
feared that even Estelle would think- it very 
strange. Sitting side’ by side, Estelle and Agnes 
were strikingly alike in height and figure, and 
might have passed for,sisters anywhere—their 
fair hair was almost of the-same shade, Aggie’s 
a trifle darker, perhaps, and only fairly glittering 
with gold in the sunlight which.she loved... Here 
the resemblance ceased, for Estelle was -pallid 
and plain, and her lack-lustre gray eyes did not 
compare favorably .with the. brillianey and ie a 
of the hazel orbs of her half-sister. 
Dangerfield remarked -all this, and a train of 
thonght followed, born of her observanee, that 
took her at last far away from present company. 
When she awoke from her reverie, it Was strik- 
ing eleven—a late hour for folk at Hvercombe 
to be astir. 

“So late,” she murmured ; ‘*and you have for- 
gotten time too, . 

“Tt seems like it.” 

“T had no idea it was eleven o'clock,” cried 
Estelle; “‘ but time always passes swiftly with 
my friend.” 

The delicate hand touched Agnes Challis’s 
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affectionately, and Estelle’s face glowed with a 
pleasure that was not common to it. 

“Do you remember how many scoldings Mr. 
Fayre has given us because we have sat up in 
our room and talked too much, and he could 
hear our voices and laughter through the wall?” 
cried Estelle. 

‘Ts it so long ago that I should have forgot- 
ten it?” rejoined Aggie. 

“ Will it ever come again ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“T don’t see why it shouldn’t,” said Estelle, 
glancing at her mother; “I have not come to 
say good-by forever to the dear girl who 
brought me back to life. That is not likely; 
is it, mamma?” 

“There is no telling what may happen in this 
world,” said the Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield, sen- 
tentiously ; “‘ Miss Challis may not care to leave 
her friends in Warwickshire.” 

“Then I will come to Warwickshire again 
some day — promising beforehand not to skate 
upon thin ice and frighten poor mamma with 
telegrams and bring her a long journey for 
nothing. I often wish now,” she added, still 
with Aggie’s hand in hers, “that I had known 
you years and years ago.” 

“Why ?” asked Agnes. 

“T should have been a stronger girl—I should 
have learned my lesson from you, and been less 
apathetic and dull, and more of a compenion to 
mamma.’ 

“You are a companion, Estelle,” remarked 
the mother, emphatically; “and I have missed 
you very much.” 

“ Yes,” answered Estelle, with a sigh, “ but if 
Aggie had been with me all her life, I think I 
should have grown more like her. I should 
have caught her manner, and grown up less of 
a poor stick.” 

“Estelle!” cried the mother, peevishly; “I 
wish you would not talk in this way. It is un- 
dignified and ridiculous.” 

“Bella Fayre always called me a stick at 
school, although Bella likes me very much. 
But,” added Estelle, more thoughtfully still, “I 
should not have cared for Bella to be a sister 
of mine, as I have often wished that you were.” 

Once more the hand of the widow’s daughter 
passed fondly over that of the girl’s at her side, 
and the widow was strangely moved to see it. 
There was more affection shown by Estelle for 
Agnes Challis than had been ever demonstrated 
to the mother. Was there something more than 
a girl’s liking in this, for Estelle’s natural pas- 
siveness, her imperturbability, to be so lacking 
now ? 

Agnes was very calm. She was a strong 
young woman whose feelings were not likely to 
give way at a chance word that struck home. 
“Sisters don’t always agree,” she said, laughing, 
“and are not always the best of friends. We 
are better as we are.” 

“Ah! you don’t care for me as you do for 
Bella, I know,” answered Estelle, with a touch of 
her mother’s jealousy in her tone of voice; “ but 
then you haven’t known me so long, and Bella 
is a bright girl, whom everybody likes. I wish 
I was Bella Fayre.” 

“You seem to wish to be everybody but your- 
self, this evening, Estelle,” said the mother, re- 
provingly. “ How strange you are, child!” 

Estelle sighed again, but made no answer. 
When Agnes rose, she sprang to her feet also. 

“ Are you going to your room ?” 

“Yes; I am an early riser, you know.” 

“You might have asked me to share your 
room to-night, as we used at dear old Grayling. 
I have so much to tell you, Aggie—and to-mor- 
row it is good-by !” 

Agnes Challis looked at the mother, who said, 
in a low tone, 

“T have no objection, if Miss Challis has not.” 

“Thank you,” murmured Agnes, «Then adieus 
were interchanged, and the two young women 
went out of the room, with their: arms -linked 
lovingly together. They passed into the dining- 
room, where the portrait.on. the wall seemed to 
look down upon them and to smile at them as 
they entered. 

: Estelle glanced up at it. 

“That is like my father—why, it must: be he!” 
she said. 

“Yes; when he was a very young man,I be- 
lieve.” 

“T don’t think mamma -has seen this yet. 
Shall I—” 

“No; I would not disturb her. Such a pic- 
ture might pain your mother even now,” said Ag- 
nes, retaining the arm which would have slipped 
away from her. 

“Yes; poor mother !—poor father !” 

“ Ah, poor father!” murmured Aggie Challis. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
THE TWO MRS. DANGERFIELDS. 


Tue women left behind in the large drawing- 
room sat. very still and patient after the door had 
closed on the half-sisters. The fire was becom- 
ing hollow and cavernous, and the ‘gilt clock on 
the mantel-piece was ticking away another hour, 
and. yet neither woman moved, Both were full 
of grave, earnest thoughts, and there were tears 
in the eyes of the younger, to whom tears had 
never risen readily, thanks to her powers of self- 
repression. 

Suddenly the withered hand of the old lady 
touched quickly the stiff black dress of Frances. 

“Don’t you see the hand of Fate in this ?”’ she 
asked. 

“No,” was the reply. 

“You are a deeply religious woman, and will 
eall it the finger of God, perhaps,” said the 
other, almost mockingly. 

“There is God’s hand everywhere—it was his 
will that they should meet; for what end, I know 
not,” murmured the Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield. 





“Why should they not be friends—even with 
this secret kept away from Estelle ?” asked the 
old lady; “it is natural, and Estelle wishes it.” 

“T should not know a minute’s peace—a min- 
ute’s happiness again.” 

“T can not see why.” 

“ Agnes Challis would part me and my child, 
as her mother parted me and my husband.” 

“T don’t believe it,” was the flat contradiction 
proffered. 

“You do not know Estelle. Despite her con- 
stitutional apathy, she has turned with a warmth 
of affection to this stranger that she has never 
shown to me.” 

“ Never!” echoed the mother-in-law. 

“They were strangers till they met at Mr. 
Fayre’s.” 

“Tt was the hand of Fate,” muttered old Mrs. 
Dangerfield again. 

There was another long pause, then she said, 
suddenly, 

“You are an odd woman, Frances, to envy 
your daughter one friend.” 

“ Estelle is the only friend I have in the world,” 
was the reply. 

“Then it is jealousy that influences you, after 
all?” said the old lady, curiously. 

“My wish to keep my child’s love to myself 
stands first, assuredly,” Frances replied, “ but 
without that I would not have those two girls 
friends for all the world.” 

“ Ah! well, well,” said the old lady, rising slow- 
ly, with her eyes still fixed upon the fire, “ your 
happiness first, and Estelle’s second. I think I 
understand.” 

“No,” said the other; “don’t think so. I 
would die to-morrow for Estelle’s happiness, 
which Agnes Challis has no power to promote.” 

“T think she has.” 

“No,” said the other, very decisively. 

The old lady approached her daughter-in-law 
closely. 

“Ts there a lover?” 

“No.” 

“Some one whom she loves—hopelessly ' ?” was 
the next shrewd question. 

“Don’t ask me please!” entreated Frances 
Dangerfield; “I can not speak of it now. Iam 
tired with my long walk—the hour is very late— 
and you have something to communicate before 
we say good-night, you say ?” 

“Yes; in your own room—not here.” 

“Unless to-morrow—” began Frances. 

“No; to-night,” said old Mrs. Dangerfield, de- 
cisively. 

“Is it so very important, then?” asked the 
daughter-in-law, nervously, 

“You have come here for the news. Destiny 
has brought you.” ‘ 

“Are you a fatalist,” asked the younger wo- 
man, “that you speak of Destiny and Fate so 
much ?” 

“That's it,” whispered the other, meaningly. 

Was she quite sane even now, thought the 
widow, to talk like that and look like that? She 

could have wished that their next interview was 
for the morning rather than for the dead of 
night—curious as she might be as to all which 
Paui’s mother had to relate. 

““Good-night—for the present,” the old lady 
added, significantly ; “my maid Therese will show 
you to your room ; it adjoins my own, and I shall 
not have far to come.” 

She touched the bell, and Therese, a sour-look- 
ing young woman, with an expression of having 
been kept up hours beyond her usual time plainly 
visible upon her countenance, responded to the 
summons. 

“Show Mrs. Dangerfield to her room, and then 
come back to me,” said her mistress. 

“ Yes, madame.” 

Therese led the way through the dining-room, 
where the picture hung of the husband, and the 
Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield glanced at it without 
a tremor of lip or eyelid, although she had not 
looked at it since her husband took her over to 
Ilvercombe to see his mother in their courting 
days. He was proud of his picture then, and 
she was proud of him—the world was bright 
with her, and she was a young girl like Estelle. 
The contrast between the past and the present 
might have moved her, but she did not show it, 
and she went on with her grave, stately steps 
after the maid, who might be watching her for 
what she knew to the contrary. 

It was a rambling mansion, full of shadow at 
that hour, with a big, wide oaken staircase lead- 
ing to long corridors where their footsteps echoed 
strangely. It was a house that at any time 
should have been full of light-hearted guests to 
give life and cheerfulness to it, and was wholly 
unfit for the lonely old woman who had stolen 
back and tried hard to call it home, because it 
was like home to her when her son Paul was 
living. Now it was like a vault, with the open 
doors of empty rooms yawning ominously, as the 
widow went along the corridor. 

“Which is Miss Challis’s room ?” she inquired 
of the maid. 

“We have passed it, madame. It is the first 
on the left as we turned.” 

“Estelle is a long way from me,” thought the 
mother to herself. 

At the extremity of the corridor they paused 
and turned into a second long gallery, lighted 
by an oil lamp swinging from the ceiling. At 
the first door Therese stopped. 

“This is madame’s apartment. My mistress 
sleeps in the next.” 

Madame’s room was large and well lighted by 
wax candles, with a fire burning cheerfully in 
the grate. Only the sombre brown hangings to 
the window and the bedstead quenched the light 
a little. 

“Good-night, madame,” said Therese. 

“ Good-night,” answered the widow. Then she 
sat down in a chair by the fireside, drew a 
small Testament from her pocket, and began to 
read with grave attention. It was her nightly 
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custom, from which she never swerved and of 
which she seldom tired, though there had been 
nights of weariness when it had been somewhat 
of a struggle to take to heart the long chapters 
of faith and promise from which her life had 
gathered some courage if no cheerfulness. It 
was a night of weariness then, for she had 
been tried much that day, and had resisted trial 
and advice, and succumbed; and all that hard 
fight with her pride and Mr. Fayre’s exhorta- 
tions had tired her as much asthe long walk 
which she and her daughter had had. She read 
on bravely and steadily until the hand relaxed 
and the eyes drooped more and more over the 
small text of the pocket Testament, which finally 
fell from her hand into her lap. How long she 
had slept she did not know; but the fire had 
burned down and the wax candles were less in 
length by an inch or more when she woke up, 
with a start and a low ery of alarm at discover- 
ing old Mrs. Dangerfield standing on the hearth- 
rug in a long, black, trailing dressing-gown, with 
a hood, like a nun’s, drawn half over her with- 
ered face. 

“TI did not know you at first,” said Frances, 
after a little struggle with her breath. “How 
long have you been there ?” 

“Ten minutes. You sleep soundly, Frances, 
over your religion.” 

It was the second taunt which had escaped the 
old woman since the widow had come to Ilver- 
combe, and Frances shivered at it. 

“T did not think I should have been wicked 
enough to sleep over God’s Word,” she said ; * it 
is not my custom.” 

“ Ah! well, the sleep may do you as much 
good.” 

“You should not talk like this to me,” said the 
widow, resenting the mother-in-law’s remarks at 
last. “You are at an age when God’s Word is 


of great value to you, surely — of great com- 
fort ?” 
“No, it is not. Iam a woman with a heart of 


stone.” 

“T hope not.” 

“T try to repent, but I still go on in my own 
stern fashion to the end. What comfort can re- 
ligion give me when I have made up my mind to 
that 2?” she said, with her eyes flashing in the 
candle-light from under her gray brows. 

“ But you—” 

“There, I have not come to you for consola- 
tion,” said the old lady, abruptly ; “ I am no hypo- 
crite, and I tell you the truth in answer to your 
question.” 

“But you distress me very much,” 
ces; “all this is dreadful to me.” 

Old Mrs. Dangerfield sat down in a chair that 
was facing Frances, and said, 

“Don’t preach to me, child; you are not a re- 
ligious woman yourself.” 

“T am sorry for your bad opinion of me, Mrs, 
Dangerfield.” 

“T can not believe it; you do not act like a re- 
ligious woman—you never will,” said the old 
lady, thoughtfully; “there is the Redclove blood 
in you.” 

“You have not come to tell me this ?” asked 
the lady, fluttering with indignation. She was 
deeply wounded, now that her piety had been 
questioned, and she took no pains to conceal the 
evidence of it. 

“No; you are right,” was the answer. “ Let 
me tell you what I have upon my mind, Frances, 
before I try to sleep to-night. Sleep is forgetful- 
ness of this world, and so a blessing which sel- 
dom falls to my lot.” 

The Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield waited for the 
explanation. She would not hazard farther com- 
ment lest her visitor should drift once more from 
the subject which had brought her to that room. 
There was a painful silence, for the old lady 
seemed disposed to relapse into reverie, and there 
was no effort from the other to arouse her. It 
was a strange interview between two women who 
were stranger and weaker than they thought. 

The voice of the old lady broke softly the si- 
lence at last, 

“The little that I have to tell you,” she com- 
menced, “and which I should have written to 
you concerning in a few days, I shall tell Agnes 
Challis before she leaves for Grayling. Thus,” 
she added, as she leaned forward in a precise, 
business-like way, with one finger beating time 
in the palm of the other hand, “ putting you two 
on an equality to fight your battle out as best 
may please you both after I am dead.” 

“ After you are dead,” repeated the Honora- 
ble Mrs. Dangerfield. 

“Though I am not a religious woman,” she 
added, almost surcastically, “1 have striven to act 
justly, to atone for my mistakes and Paul’s—for 
all the mistakes which have followed one false 
step in my son's life.” 

“Can you make atonement for jis sins ?” her 
listener asked, wonderingly. 

“He never sinned knowingly,” was the quick 
reply; “it was in his ignorance, I tell you.” 

“What do you mean ?” was the perplexed ery 
here. 

“T don’t think you and Agnes will have long 
to wait for the explanation,” said the old woman. 
“T leave it to you both, and it may be an awful 
legacy for you.” 

“You can not mean you think Paul—” 

“T will not listen to you. I will not say. I 
don’t know the whole truth any more than that 
girl down- stairs,” cried the old woman, lifting 
her arms wildly in the air for an instant. “I 
have dreaded it too much. But when I am 
dead, in Paul’s room, looking on the park,” she 
‘said, suddenly becoming calin and business-like 
again—“ his little room where all the books are, 
in the great iron safe, of which I keep the key 
upon my bunch—you and Agnes Challis will find 
a packet of papers, and one copy of my will, of 
which the second lies at my solicitor’s, in War- 
wick. Those papers you two women are to read 
together, and in all charity and mercy toward 


said Fran- 





each other if you can. They will explain my 
will, which you will understand more clearly 
afterward.” 

“What papers can they be which I have not 
heard of until now, and which should be in my 
possession by right of legacy ?” 

“They were never intended for your eyes, 
Frances. They were lodged at the house of a 
friend of Paul, at Chester, where Paul lived once 
with Agnes’s mother.” 

“ At Chester !” 

“Tt was in endeavoring to obtain those papers 
for her mother, along with other property, that 
Agnes Challis was arrested, tried, and sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment. They were papers 
which belonged to the mother, and yet which 
had got into other people’s hands, and were de- 
posited for safety with them.” 

“ Deposited by whom ?” 

“J don’t know exactly—I can not say.” 

“Do you suspect Paul?” asked Frances Dan- 
gerfield. 

“T think it was likely Paul put them there, 
or even Lord Redclove, or even the mother her- 
self. The fact never came out at the trial of 
Agnes Challis, who was found one night with 
that property in her possession—which she said 
was her mother’s, and belonged to her mother— 
which she had come to secure, and which those 
who prosecuted her swore was theirs.” 

“ How did she know the papers were there ?” 

“From the mother, probably,” was the reply. 
“Tt was a deep plot to obtain what she thought 
were her rights from those who had engaged her 
as a governess, not knowing who she was, The 
mother would not meve in the matter—had been 
pledged not to move, I think—and Agnes Challis 
had sketched this plan out, and acted very rash- 
ly, as it proved, for herself.” 

“Yes, very rashly. But—” 

Old Mrs. Dangerfield did not let her finish. 

“Tt was in his effort to see the mother, to 
drag her from her sick-bed to the trial as a wit- 
ness to the truth and honor of the danghter— 
to appear himself, perhaps, in her defense—that 
your husband met, his death.” 

“My God!” 

“ Agnes was condemned, without a witness to 
speak in her behalf; father and mother were 
both helpless, and she would not say a word in 
her own defence.” 

“T do not see the truth now; 
dark and inexplicable.” 

“Ah! it may drive you mad presently—it did 
me,” said the old woman, bitterly. 

The younger woman turned away from her at 
last. She was sick at heart, and tortured by a 
hundred doubts. The cruel truth seemed very 
close upon her. 

“That is all I have to say,” said the old wo- 
man, rising: “it kas been on my mind for years. 
When I have told Agnes Challis, I may feel 
happier. I don’t know,” she added, with a sigh, 
“but I may.” 

She gathered her black gown around her, 
wrapped herself in “its folds, and went away si- 
lently from the room, without another word, like 
the grim Fate in which she affected to believe. 

Meanwhile, Frances Dangerfield turned more 
closely to the fire, clasped her hands together, 
and looked steadily at the dancing flames. Yee, 
she was very near the truth; and it might 
wreck her presently, though she would not be- 
lieve it—never, never, never! It would be all 
part of a new plot, with her husband’s mad 
mother in it, too, and acting against her. 

To think she should have ventured to this 
house after all, and been lured into the trap set 
for her discomfiture. She would have been glad 
to feel indignant at this supposition, but there 
was no anger at her heart—only a stony horror, 
and which lay at her heart’s core like a stone. 
She must wait, and bear it—wait for this mys- 
terious woman’s death, even if in waiting she 
grew gray and old and full of stern uncharitable- 
ness again.. What was she waiting for? The 
Testament slid from her lap, and fell into the 
fire-place, but she was not aware of it. The fire 
blazed and burned away, and grew hollow and 
cavernous, aid still she sat there brooding. 


it is all very 





CHAPTER XX. 
ESTELLE IS A LITTLE EXCITED. 


Frances DANGERFIELD came down to breakfast 
the next morning as calm and grave as though 
nothing had disturbed her peace of mind since 
her husband’s death. Agnes and Estelle were 
on the garden terrace with extensive wrappings 
round their heads and shoulders—they were 
laughing lightly, as though they were far away 
from trouble, and the widow watched them sadly 
through the window-glass. The wind had veered 
round in the night, and the air blew keen and 
frosty from the north once more. Frances open- 
ed the French window. 

“Estelle, is it not too cold for you this morn- 
ing ?” said the mother. 

“Oh no, mamma. The frost agrees with me 
wonderfully,” cried Estelle; then good-mornings 
were exchanged, and the girls entered the break- 
fast-room, flushed with exercise. 

“Your grandmamma is late this morning,” 
said Agnes to Estelle; ‘‘she has been a very early 
riser since my stay here.” 

“She was up late last night,” said the Honor- 
able Mrs. Dangerfield. 

“That should make no difference,” answered 
Agnes ; “she sits up late as a rule.” 

The maid Therese entered the room with the 
same sour expression of yesternight. There was 
another grievance on her mind now—she had 
had three times to perambulate long corridors 
and descend steep stairs with messages from her 
mistress to the servants, and this made the fourth 
commission with which she was intrusted. 

“My mistress’s compliments, and begs you will 
excuse her attendance at the breakfast table 
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this morning,” was the message formally deliv- 
ered, 

“Mrs. Dangerfield is not ill?” asked Agnes at 
once. 

“No, Miss Challis; at least she says she is not 
ill, and will be down-stairs shortly.” 

“She will breakfast in her own room, then ?” 
asked Agnes. 

“She will not take any breakfast at present,” 
replied Therese. 

“You will excuse me for an instant,” said 
Agnes, “but I am afraid Mrs. Dangerfield is un- 
well.” 

“Shall I come with you?” asked Frances 
Dangerfield. 

“It may alarm her; she is used to me,” an- 
swered Agnes, as she hurried away, leaving mo- 
ther and daughter together. 

“T hope grandmamma is not going to be ill,” 
said Estelle. 

“T hope not.” 

“We can scarcely leave the house to-day now, 
mamina,” suggested the daughter, quickly. 

“No,” said the mother, very thoughtfully ; “ it 
would not be wise.” 

“Wise, mamma !” 

“Tt would not be kind of us, I mean.” 

The door opened, and Agnes re-appeared with 
brighter looks than she had departed. 

“It is nothing,” she said. “ Mrs. Dangerfield 
says it is nothing, and she will be with us pres- 
ently.” 

Before breakfast was completed, the old lady 
came into the room, leaning on the arm of her 
maid, and looked hard at each of her guests in 
turn. She was a shade or two more sallow, and 
the right hand shook a little as it rested on the 
arm of the chair into which she slowly relapsed. 

“T hope I haven’t frightened you,” she said, 
apologetically; “I was tired when I awoke, but 
the feeling bas worn off now. I am not going to 
die yet awhile, as you young folk will see.” 

She smiled grimly, as at a jest which was not 
particularly calculated to promote general hilari- 
ty, and then called Estelle to her. 

“You and your mamma will not run away from 
me,” she said, very gently. 

“Mamma has already decided on remaining 
another day, grandmamma.” 

“Ah! has she?” was the slow reply; 
not sorry. 


“T am 
You do not come very often to see 
me, and the house is dull without a friend in 
it.’ 

“T have already remarked that it would be 
hardly kind to leave Ilvereombe if you are un- 
well,” said Frances Dangerfield. 

“T am quite well; but if you will stay, I shall 
be obliged to you,” replied the old lady. 

“T shall be glad to stay,” was the evasive re- 
ply, “if I can be of any service.” 

“ Otherwise ?” interrogated the old lady. 

“ Otherwise, I would certainly prefer to keep 
to my original intention of departure.” 

Old Mrs. Dangerfield nodded her head once or 
twice, gravely, at the hearth-rug, as if consider- 
ing the answer which her daughter-in-law had 
given her. 

“Stay to-day,” she said at last; 
Mrs. Dangerfield assented. 

Estelle, thinking but little of her grandmother's 
ailments, we fear, gave a sigh of pleasure at the 
“A reprieve,” she whispered to Ag- 
nes ; “one more day at Ilvercombe together.” 

The shadow stole to the face of the mother, 
whose keen ears had heard this—the mother 
whose ill luck it was in life to be always discon- 
tented. Estelle did not wish to return; there 
were no attractions at home for her; away from 
home she was a different woman altogether. 
Frances wished that she had started for town 
before the day was over; there was no object in 
remaining. Save a little extra drowsiness at 
times, old Mrs. Dangerfield was well and strong, 
for her years, and Estelle was too happy. She 
did not envy her daughter’s happiness, perhaps, 
though it was at the expense of her own, though 
the old anxiety, the old, odd fear of losing her 
daughter’s love, oppressed her ; but she would be 
glad to get away. What was she staying in 
Warwickshire for?—lest the old woman should 
die, and’ Agnes Challis see the papers first ?— 
those papers which she dreaded her seeing— 
Heaven knew why; for she did not believe that 
morning that there was any farther revelation 
shadowed forth therein. The night’s fear had 
passed away with the night’s darkness. She was 
almost sure of that when she called her pride to 
her aid and looked back at the past, when she 
was Lord Redclove’s daughter ; there was only a 
fitful doubt now and then as she glanced at the 
lined face of the woman in the chair. Probably 
old Mrs. Dangerfield was still « little mad, she 
thought. 
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KOLA. 


A STIMULANT everywhere in use in the inte- 
rior of Africa, and especially in the region 
tributary to Sierra Leone, where it grows, is the 
nut known as kola, or guru. This is the seed of 
a tree belonging to the family Sterculiacea, of 
which there are several varieties, and it is re- 
markable on account of containing (besides glu- 
cose, tannin, and a bitter principle) caffeine and 
theobromine in large proportion. Therefore in 
Central Africa it takes the place of tea and cof- 
fee or cocoa—products of plants belonging to 
very different botanical groups, but valued for 
the same essential principle. 

The kola seed has a kernel about two inches 
in length, somewhat like that of a pea-nut, with 
a groove instead of the projecting point at the 
germinal end, It may be white or red, or both, 
and four or five fill a rough brown pod. These 
pods are gathered twice a year, the seeds care- 
fully shelled, and the bare meats are at once sent 
to market or dispatched into the interior, care- 





claving war, as it were. 
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fully wrapped in green leaves to prevent them 
from drying, as it is considered very important that 
they should be kept fresh and somewhat moist. 
To this end they are picked over every fortnight 
or so, and all defective ones are thrown out. 
When they begin to shrivel and dry up, the cara- 
van merchants dry them thoroughly in the sun 
and pound them to powder in a mortar, in which 
shape the substance can long be preserved. 

This nut is chewed as if it were tobacco, and 
the powder is eaten. The taste is sweet, astrin- 
gent, and bitter in succession. Europeans as 
well as negroes are devoted to its use, and many 
singular stories have been current as to its 
strange effects upon the human frame. It not 
only sustains the system under the greatest fa- 
tigues, even without food-for long periods, but it 
is also a certain preventive of the dysenteries 
and dangerous fluxes which render the lowlands 
of Africa so dangerous. The powder makes foul 
water drinkable and harmless. The negroes, 
without sufficient cause, regard it as an aphro- 
disiac; and it is related that the director of the 
Botanical Garden at Martinique was never able to 
save a single seed for propagation from the plant 
in his collection, all being stolen by the negroes 
as material for love philters. 

It is not surprising, in view of these qualities, 
to find the nut bearing an almost superstitious 
value in the eyes of the West Africans. Among 
those peoples, where it is not indigenous, nor yet 
extravagantly dear, no transaction of any moment 
can take place withcat an exchange of kolas. 
This is either in token of good-will or to “ bind 
the bargain.” When two tribes ally themselves 
they exchange white kolas, this color represent- 
ing peace and friendliness ; per contra, war is de- 
clared by sending red kolas to the enemy. 

A request for a wife is accompanied by the 
present of a white kola from the lover to the 
mother of the maid of his choice. A favorable 
response is indicated by the return of a white 
seed; a rejection, by sending back a red one—de- 
Wedding presents from 
a husband to his bride must include a certain 
proportion of kolas; and in the interior, where 
they are so valuable, the gift of one is considered 
a high attention, and when tendered by a chief 
to a white traveller, takes the character of an as- 
surance of his protection. Similarly one of the 
chiefs on the upper Niger signified his opposi- 
tion to two French explorers by sending them 
red kolas wrapped in green leaves, 

In religious and judicial proceedings these nuts 
become of equal importance. Witnesses take 
an oath by formally eating them. An accuser 
demanding justice brings to the judge a little 
basket of rice with four or five kolas on it. The 


| sorcerers lay great stress on the attractive qual- 


ities of this seed in drawing away evil spirits, 
sickness, and misfortune. Friends place with the 
dead some kolas to nourish him to the endurance 
required upon his long journey. Finally, it may 
be noted that the Mohammedans declare it to be 
a fruit of divine origin, brought to earth by the 
Prophet himself. 

At the plantations near Sierra Leone, accord- 
ing to a late review of this hitherto vague matter 
in the 
Marseilles, the seeds are worth twenty or thirty 
cents a pound, but the value increases rapidly 
with distance. On the Niger a dollar is often the 
price of a single seed; while in the far mmterior 
Arab merchants often receive its weight in gold- 
dust for a quantity of the powder. 
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ANSWERS 1'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 
Anxiovs.—An usher at a wedding at 1 p.m. should 
wear a black Prince Albert frock-coat, with vest of the 
same cloth, and dark trousers. A standing collar and 
dark folded satin neck-tie and white boutouniére are 
part of such a suit for an usher. 

Lit.in.—The Bazar does not agree with you in wish- 
ing that tight lacing may gain favor, and thinks you 
are doing a very unwholesome thing—not to use a 
stronger expression—‘“in tightening a waist from 
twenty-six to eighteen inches.” 

E. R.—Hold your crushed velvet over the eteam that 
comes from the spout of a tea-kettle, and then comb 
up the pile. 

Janv8.—High coiffures have come back into fashion, 
and are merely a French twist, with the ends that come 
out < the top laid in loops on the crown. 

M.—You will find directions for waxing floors, 
w hick” we have not space to repeat here, in an article 
on floor-staining in Bazar No, 47, Vol. XIV. 

Mavpr.—Read the wedding article it Bazar No. 41, 
Vol. XVI. 

Fire.—The existence of a mantel with a grate be- 
neath it presupposes a fire that will not ezsentially in- 
jure the former 

Sr. Lovrs, Mo.—Get golden brown cashmere—not 
silk—for a spring suit for your daughter, and make it 
very simply with a pleated skirt, apron drapery, and 
basque. 

Aw Oup Sunscriner.—Tailor-made suits are distin- 
guished for their plain style, their fine fit, and neat 
finish. You must have seen illustrations of them in 
the Bazar, a8 you are “‘an old subscriber,” and you 
should also know that we do not give addresses in this 
column, The advertising columns of the Bazar will 
tell you what you waut to know. 

Youne Wtpow.—Make your black cashmere dress by 
design No. 2, illustrated on the first page of Bazar No. 6, 
Vol. XVIL. Have a vest, high c ollar, and cuffs of crape, 
and put a wide band of crape around the pleated skirt. 
If you are very slight, the crape can form a full gath- 
ered vest. Pleated crépe lisse, or the puff of lisse 
known as Fedora frilling, should trim the neck and 
sleeves. Wear your ve sil over your face as | long as your 
judgment dictates, either three or six months, or a year 
there is no rule about such things, but many ladies find 
crape unwholesome when worn so near the eyes and 
the month. 

Oup Sunsortuer.—Thick beaver cloths with warm 
fleece on the wrong side and smooth or repped outside 
are used for wraps. Seal-skin cloaks onl black cam- 
el’s-hair cloths lined with fur or with quilted satin are 
worn by ladies in mourning. 

Sunsoriser.—Certainly the white dress you deacribe 
is suitable for a lady of your age to wear on any dressy 
occasion. 

Fiorenor.—Get golden brown ottoman repped cloth, 
or else plain Cheviot, for a spring jacket, and have it 
tailor-made, medium long, single-breasted, and with 
two large box pleats behind. Get écru nuns’ veiling 
to put your brown velvet on in rows as a border on a 
pleated skirt, and down the fronts of the basque, not 
around its edge. Use design No. 2 in Bazar No. 6, 
Vol. XVIL., as your model. 





“Read about white goods, 


such as India linen, in Bazar No. 5, Vol. XVIL., ‘In the 
New York Fashions. Make it with a shirred polonaise, 
and put some embroidered flounces on the skirt. 














Fans.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue fan Fig. 1 has olive- 
wood sticks, ornamented 


with mosaic and inlaid- 
work, and a brown sat- 
in cover, which is dec- 
orated with a painted 
vine and birds. 

Fig. 2 has etched 
ivory sticks and a cov- 
er of yellowish-white 
satin. A band of em- 
broidery worked in 
colored floss silks on a 
fine gauze ground bor- 
ders the edge of the 
cover, and projecting 
beyond this is a fluffy 
edging of white os- 
trich tips. 


Hair-Dressing. 
Figs. 1-4. 
Turer methods of 
arranging the fashion- 
able high  coiffure, 
which is fast super- 
seding the low knot, 
are here illustrated. 
Very thick hair is re- 
quired for the style 
shown in Fig. 1. The 
hair is parted quite 


Tortoise-shell Combs and H ns.—Figs. 1-10. 

SHELL combs and pins will be much used to fasten up the high coil of the 
coiffure, the light shell being chosen for dark hair, and the darker-tinted kinds 
having the preference for blonde hair. 
these are pins with balls and crescents, 
daggers, combs plain and with balls, 
and the spiral Fedora comb, like 
those shown in the illustrations. 
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Pram anp Vetvet-rigurep Woo. Dress.—Front.—For 
Back, see Page 100,.—{For description see Supplement.) 


middle, waved, brought back, and tied together. The back hair is then twisted 
upward above the tied front hair, and formed into a loop on the crown, with the ends 
turned under and concealed. The ends of the front hair are twisted and leoped at 
the sides. A large shell pin is thrust through the coils. For Figs. 2 and 4 the hair 
is parted from ear to ear; the front hair is parted at the middle, and the back hair 
is divided into upper and lower halves. The lower part of the front hair is brought 
backward and slightly upward, and pinned down, after which the waved upper part 





Fig. 1.—Corrrcre. Fig. 2.—Corrrcrr.—Bacx.—[{See Fig. 4.] 


far back on the sides, 
: Mi after which the front 





hair is parted at the 





Figs. 8 and 4.—Batt Dress TrimMina. Fig. 2.—Hair 


is brought back, partly covering the lower. The upper part of the back | 


hair is frizzed with the comb on the under side to raise and thus thicken 
it, then twisted, and coiled into a loose loop on the crown. The lowe: 
half is frizzed on the upper side, twisted upward toward the left, and 
drawn through the loop, then coiled and pinned down. The ends of th. 
front hair ave rolled in small puffs, which are fastened among the coils 
and the short locks on the forehead are curled. A tortoise-shell Fedora 
comb and some shell pins ornament this coiffure. For Fig. 3 the hai 
is parted from ear to ear, then parted at the middle of the front, and 
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Dress with Lace. 
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Fig. 1.—Piaty axp Emprorperrp Veitina Dress. Fig. 2.—Satin Merverttevx Evenine Fig. 3.—Bro 
Front.—[For Back, see Page 101.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIL., Figs. 84-44, For description see Supplement. 
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Flower Trimmings.—Figs. 1-6. ; 
Fic. 1 is an ornament for the hair consisting of a bunch of variegated leaves in 
velvet and satin, tied together, and surmounted by a large butterfly in filigree gold. 
Another ornament for the coiffure, Fig. 2, is com- 
posed of long and short salmon-colored mara- 
bout feathers and a tea-rose and buds, 
fastened under tufts of sapphire blue 
velvet ribbon. The ribbon, which is 
brocaded with small rose-buds, is 
cut into short notched ends, which 
are clustered together and 
wound with flower wire. 

The dress trimming, 
Figs. 3 and 4, is composed 
of a short garland for the 
shoulder and a_ longer 
one for the skirt drapery, 
made of autumn leaves 

=< of various shades and 
=<. colors in stamped velvet 
2 and satin, with some 
small flowers of gilded 
metal and gilt button- 
wood balls. The corsage 
and skirt bouquets, Figs. 















5 and 6, are composed 
Fig. 2.—Satin Fan wita Emproery. of yellow pond-lilies of 


shaded satin, with plush 
leaves, tied with long 
swamp-grass, 








HOW APPLES MAY 
BE SERVED. 
PPLES have held a 

prominent place in 
history, and they also de- 
serve to hold a high posi- 


—Hair (pyaMent. 


» back | the front hair waved. A small braid, 





nicken | to which to pin the rest of the hair, Figs. 5 and 6.—BaLt Dress tion as an article of diet. 
low 3 plaited at the top of the head. The “3 TRIMMING. They have been important 
t, and | lower part of the front hair is combed factors in producing sud- 
of the | back and fastened to the braid, then den and severe changes 
coils, | the back hair is frizzed by combing against it on the upper side, in society, and it must be 
‘edora | twushed upward, and coiled on the crown. The upper part of the admitted that they can 
e hair | front hair is frizzed with the comb on the under side, then coiled, under some cireumstances 
it, and | and curled at the tips. The flowers are pinned along the right side, cause sudden revolutions 








Tapestry Woot anp Vetiver Dress.—Front.—For Back, see 
Page 100.—[{For pattern and description see Supplemev* 
No. VIII., Figs. 45-53.) 
in the workings of the human system. There is no fruit which should appear more 
frequently on our table than apples, for they are cheap, abundant, and extremely 
wholesome; but there is no fruit which is so often poorly prepared. It is a much to 
be regretted fact that far too few people know what delicious dishes can be made 
out of apples; many will be much surprised to find, after a few trials and experi- 
ments, in how many appetizing and dainty ways they can be served. There are apples 
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and apples. Some will cook, and some utterly 
refuse to soften under the most persuasive influ- 
ence of a warm-hearted range. 

Taking for granted that the apples selected are 
all that can be desired for cooking, we will con- 
sider the ways they may be prepared, taking first 
the plainest and most simple. The plainest way 
of all to prepare apples for the table is to stew 
them into asauce. The more juicy the apples, the 
better the sauce will be. The apples should be 
peeled and cut ‘nto quarters, put into a pan 
with a little water, covered tightly, and cooked 
quickly until they are a light puffy mass. Just 
before removing from the fire the sugar is added, 
which will vary in quantity according to taste 
and the sourness of the apples, After the sugar 
is stirred in and the sauce poured into a dish, 
either nutmeg or cinnamon may be sprinkled 
over the top, or the sauce may be flavored with 
orange or lemon by cooking a few bits of the 
peel of either with it, or by adding the juice just 
before taking from the fire. Common flavoring 
extracts should never be used when the pure 
juice or rind of the fruit will answer. 

Baked apples come next, and are an excellent 
dish for breakfast. The skin should be left on, 
and the core removed without splitting them,unless 
the apples are not perfect, when they should be 
cut into halves, placed in a pan witha little water 
around them, and baked until thoroughly done and 
the skins a rich brown. Remove the apples toa 
plate, without breaking them apart, Add to the 
juice remaining in the pan enough sugar, butter, 
and water to make a moderately rich syrup, boil 
until it begins to thicken, and then pour it over the 
apples. A spicy flavor may be given the apples by 
filling them with sugar mixed with any kind of 
spice preferred. 

Fried apples may appear on the breakfast ta- 
ble as an accompaniment to broiled breakfast 
bacon, After the bacon is broiled a crisp brown 
lay it on a frying-pan until all the gravy drains 
from it, then remove it to a plate, and put the 
pan on the fire. As soon as the gravy is hot, 
the apples, which have been prepared before- 
hand, are poured into it, and fried until brown. 
They should be stirred, while cooking, just enough 
to keep them from burning. They are served 
in the centre of the plate, with the slices of ba- 
con put around the edge. Apples intended for 
frying should be sour, and not too ripe. They 
should not be pared, but cut into thick slices 
across the core. 

A second way to fry apples is to use butter 
instead of the bacon gravy, and serve them on 
slices of dry toast. 

Apple cake is a sort of second cousin once re- 
raoved to apple-dumpling, and is made by mixing 
apples pared and cut in small pieces into light 
unsweetened bread dough. After the apples are 
mixed in, the dough is kneaded into a round loaf, 
and baked as soon as it becomes light. 

Apple-dumplings made by the following recipe 
will be found much more delicate than those 
made in the old-fashioned way. Make a paste, 
using one pint of flour in which one and a half 
tea-spoonfuls of baking-powder have been mix- 
ed, half a table-spoonful of butter, and half a 
pint of milk, Pare and core six apples; if very 
sour, fill each with sugar before covering. Cov- 
er each apple with paste, and tie them separate- 
ly in small cloths, leaving room for the dump- 
ling to swell. The cloths should be dipped into 
hot water, and sprinkled on the inside with flour. 
Place in a steamer over bviling water, and steam 
for one hour. Instead of tying them up in cloths, 
the dumplings may be rubbed over on the out- 
side with a little melted butter, and put in a dish, 
which is then put in the steamer; but the dump- 
lings are more likely to run together. Serve 
with butter, sugar, and a small quantity of the 
white of an egg beaten to a foam. 

Some kinds of apples which sternly refuse to 
cook may be conquered and turned into a very pret- 
ty dish by steaming them. Pare and core the ap- 
ples, leaving them whole or in halves, place them 
in a steamer, a few at atime, and steam them un- 
til tender. Arrange them in a dish, with a bit of 
jelly in the hollow of each apple. To one quart 
of water add half a pound of sugar and part of 
the grated rind of an orange, boil until it begins 
to thicken, then add the juice of the orange, and 
pour over the apples. They may be made into 
a nice spiced pickle for immediate use by adding 
to the syrup, instead of the orange peel and juice, 
half a cupful of pure vinegar, and enough cinna- 
mon, cloves, allspice, and ginger to give it a de- 
cided spicy flavor. 

Apples and rice combine into a very good pud- 
ding. Boil a cupful of rice, or use rice which has 
been cooked the day before. If cooked fresh, it 
must be drained quite dry. Place a buttered 
cloth in a dish, spread the rice over the bottom 
and up the sides, place in the centre apples sliced 
and mixed with sugar and spice, over the top lay 
slices of stale cake, and cover all with rice ; steam 
ene hour. Turn out on a plate, top downward, 
and serve with sweetened cream. 

Another nice apple pudding is made by pla- 
cing a layer of stale cake in the bottom of a dish, 
over the cake a thick layer of cooked apples, and 
on top of the apples a thin layer of cake crumbs. 
To one pint of water add the juice of one lemon, 
a little of the grated rind, and four table-spoon- 
fuls of sugar—less sugar should be used if the ap- 
ples are sweet. As soon as the sugar is dissolved, 
pour over the pudding; add more water if the 
cake isnot thoroughly moistened, but not enough 
to make it watery. Bake until the top is a dark 
brown ; then remove from the oven, and spread 
over the top a frosting made of the whites of 
three eggs and three table-spoonfuls of powdered 
sugar. Return to the oven to brown. 

Tapioca and apples make one of our best sim- 
ple puddings. Soak half a pint of tapioca in a 
quart of warm water for an hour; at the end of 
that time prepare the apples by peeling and cut- 
ting them into quarters; put them in a dish, and 
pour the tapioca over them. Bake until the ap- 





ples are tender. Serve, when nearly cold, with 
thick cream and sugar. 

A delicious compote is made as follows: Make 
a syrup of one pound of sugar and three pints 
of water; pare, halve, and core a dozen large, 
firm apples; add the juice and half the rind of 
one large lemon to the syrup; then drop in the 
apples, and cook very slowly until tender; re- 
move the apples, and add to the syrup half a box 
of gelatine dissolved in a little water; strain the 
syrup, and pour it over the apples. The syrup 
should form a solid jelly around the apples. 

Iced apples make a very attractive dish for 
luncheons. Pare, core, and bake until tender; 
remove from the oven, and place on a plate with- 
out breaking them; as soon as they are perfect- 
ly cold spread stiff sugar frosting over the top 
and sides of the apples, and set them in the oven 
a minute to brown. 

Another luncheon dish: Fill a large glass bowl 
with custard ; cover the top with a thin layer of 
white of egg beaten light, and over the egg spread 
a layer of some kind of red jelly ; pass six apples 
which have been stewed and drained free from 
juice through a sieve, and add them to the whites 
of three eggs beaten to a froth; add three table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, mix lightly, and pile up as 
high as possible on the custard and jelly. 

Apple snow is a dainty luncheon dish, and, like 
some given above, equally appropriate for des- 
sert. Pare and quarter a number of apples ; boil 
quickly in a little water flavored with lemon peel. 
As soon as done, drain and pass through a hair 
sieve, beat the whites of six eggs, add six table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar and the apples; stir 
lightly together, and pile up in a glass dish ; gar- 
nish with lady-fingers. 





LOVE AND SNOW. 
I Leave her bower 
At midnight hour, 

And into the storm go I, 
Where snow-flakes light 
Fall thick and white 

Out of the leaden sky. 


Through the cold wind’s blast, 
Though the snow fall fast, 
I laugh the storm to scorn; 
For her eyes are the light 
Of my path till night 
Yields to the blushing morn. 


Let the north wind blow, 

She is pure as the snow 
Falling so thick and white, 

And sweet as the dew 

When the day is new 
Are the lips I kissed good-night. 


The wind will blow 

And scatter the snow, 
The night will yield to day, 

But, darling, true 

I will be to you 


For ever and for aye. T. 238 





A FRENCH GARDEN. 


HE lover of wild flowers, whether botanist or 
mere posy- picker, will find abundant trea- 
sures in a garden at St.Germain. Not only does 
white clematis weave its dense tangles in every 
hedge, but these “ virgin bowers” are sometimes 
tapestried with the large purple-flowered variety. 
Willow-herb glows beside the water, and yellow 
lilies gild its stream. Hoary mullein and party- 
colored bugloss rear their tall stems by the way- 
side, while pink mallow, dianthus, or centaury 
blush rosy below. Bluebells of various sizes 
wave in the breeze, only rivalled in color by the 
turquoise stars of succory, or yet intenser azure 
of borage. Wild thyme and sweet- marjoram 
clothe the sandy banks with their rich chocolate 
hues, and fiery troops of poppies light up every 
wheat field. We miss, however, the elegant blue 
corn-flower, which should bear the latter company, 
and the stately fox-glove, which so beautifies the 
English and Welsh landscapes, is here conspicu- 
ously absent. Something else, too, is lacking; 
the honeysuckle is seen twining among the bush- 
es, but its odor bewrayeth it not; many a yellow 
spike looks like the apricot-scented agrimony of 
England, but there the likeness ends; and even 
that most powerful of perfumes which renders 
our meadow-sweet only bearable in very small 
quantities is here represented by a faint tinge of 
scent when the flowers are held close to one’s 
face. This may, perhaps, be due to a drier cli- 
mate than that of England, but whatever the 
cause, it is certainly a fact that wild flowers here 
scarcely appeal to any sense but that of sight. 
The flourishing of these “ weeds,” as they are 
sometimes scornfully called, is but an additional 
outcome of the fertility of the soil, for they are 
not-allowed to choke the good seed. Every kind 
of vegetable growth seems to prosper, and every 
proprietor appears to aim at having as great va- 
riety as possible. Hedges are but rarely seen; 
they would occupy too much valuable space where 
the ground is so subdivided, for it is rather ex- 
ceptional to find so much as a single acre cover- 


-ed with one-kind of produce. Where corn field 


ends, therefore, vineyard begins; no boundary 
intervenes between a patch of potatoes and one 
of maize, a few rows of beans, or some heads of 
mangel - wurzel, so that the country looks like 
one vast kitchen-garden. Various kinds of v 
tation, indeed, are not merely not divided, but are 
even intermixed: currant bushes grow between 
the vines, and pear or cherry trees spread their 
shadows amid the wheat. Walnut-trees are very 
abundant, springing up everywhere in the fields, 
though not in use to border the roadways ; but it 
is only occasionally that a few sacks of the nuts 
are crushed for their oil. Ordinarily they are 
stored for the winter, and, eaten with bread, form 
an acceptable repast to the peasants. 





THE DIFFICULTY OF THE 
DADO. 
By MRS. LAUNT THOMPSON. 


“TT is a lily, as the Master says.” 
“Most true; and how sad to see it treated 
with such brutish indifference!” 

The two young men who thus spoke were 
standing in the Piazza del Duomo at Florence, 
and looking up at the Campanile. It was early, 
not yet seven o’clock, the morning brilliant, but 
raw and windy as only March can be, and an icy 
tramontane swept down the narrow streets which 
open on the Piazza del Duomo, and whirled clouds 
of genuine, choking, inartistic dust in the air. 
It made our young friends feel very uncomfort- 
able, but they leaned against each other—“ group- 
ed” themselves, they would have said—in an at- 
titude copied from an antique group which the 
‘“‘Master” had been pleased to approve of, and 
gazing upward at the fair, stately outline of the 
Campanile, persevered in their admiration. They 
were thin and fragile-looking creatures, with slop- 
ing shoulders, receding chins, unkempt and rath- 
er straggling light whiskers, and watery blue eyes. 
Everything about them was suggestive of physical 
weakness, and although they would have scorned 
the idea, they were sorely in need of a good stout 
meal, having travelled all night third-class, and 
having hurried direct from the railway station to 
the Piazza del Duomo, To be weary, cold, hun- 
gry, yet to disdain such sensations, and be moved 
by the true artistie glow, is there not something 
grand in this? Messrs, Algernon Simpson and 
Gustavus Bayne thought there was, and felt 
themselves delightfully superior. In a recent 
number of the Fors Clavigera Mr. Ruskin had, 
among other novelties, promulgated the idea that 
the artistic brain would be freer from earthli- 
ness if the artistic frame were nourished upon a 
purely vegetable diet ; and forthwith all his duti- 
ful disciples had abandoned meat, game, and 
poultry with an enthusiasm worthy of a better 
cause. Such austere treatment is hard upon the 
human frame at best, but when that frame hap- 
pens to be young, fragile, and tainted by hered- 
itary disease, a thin diet does not and can not 
stimulate the mental functions. 

Now Algernon and Gustavus were anything 
but vigorous. They were weak, consumptive men, 
not more foolish naturally than other people, 
perhaps, but rendered absurd by a process of in- 
flation which has proved fatal to stronger intel- 
lects than theirs. Each was firmly resolved to 
be something which he was not, and therefore, 
though both were weak and giddy, neither would 
abate a jot of the artistic rapture which Mr. Rus- 
kin would have judged proper for the occasion. 
It must be owned that in this particular instance 
they had reason for ecstasy, the Campanile, as it 
lifted its fair stateliness against the morning sky, 
being as lovely a thing in reality as when it first 
dawned in visionary beauty upon the mind of the 
man it was destined to immortalize. 

“Tt is the hour, is it not ?” said Gustavus. 

“Yes, the hour, the fresh morning hour. I 
would not have missed seeing it now for worlds. 
The early morning hour, the hour in which lilies 
open to the sun, the hour for the Campanile,” re- 
plied Algernon, gazing up devoutly, as millions 
have gazed before, at the beautiful tower which 
triumphs over each passing hour and fleeting ef- 
fect of light and shade as it triumphs over the 
centuries which have been and gone, and left it 
unchanged in its supreme youth and grace. 

“A lily, a lily indeed, the lily of towers,” said 
Algernon again. 

“A perfect description, is it not? But when 
is the Master ever wrong in such little touches ?” 
replied Gustavus. 

“When is he ever wrong in anything? we 
might say,” returned Algernon. “ How can he be 
wrong, when he writes of Art as no one ever wrote 
of it before? And Art is Beauty, and Beauty is 
Truth—the only truth.” 

“Yes; you are right there. We artists hold 
the key of life, the only key men have in these 
degenerate days, the Master says; for once men 
worshipped this loveliness as you and I-—~as it 
ought to be worshipped.” 

“And now you remember what he says of the 
brutish indifference with which all Art is treated, 
except by—by the sacred few ?” 

“Ah, yes. Swine! just look at them now— 
absolutely eating /” 

As the last speaker uttered these words he 
transferred his gaze from the Campanile to the 
laborers and cabmen surrounding the Duomo, 
whom he surveyed with infinite disgust and scorn. 

Algernon did so likewise, saving, in a musical 
voice, “ Brutes, indeed !”’ 

It is highly characteristic of the Ruskinite thus 
to set the fine flower of his own appreciativeness 
against the black or, as he would say, brutish 
indifference of other people; and therefore the 
two young men looked with lofty contempt on 
the al-fresco breakfast of the workmen, though 
to a commoner mind there would have been 
something pathetic in the patient contentment 
with which old Nanni the facchino munched his 
bread and onions, and gazed up at the Duomo 
with a quietly comfortable sense of possession, 
and in the air of good-humored pride with which 
Ugolino the gobbo gulped down his coffee, sit- 
ting on the step of his carriage the while, and 
looking alternately at the Campanile and the two 
young men as if he at once sympathized with 
their admiration, and felt a proud sense of pro- 
prietorship in its object. 

“ Revolting !” said Algernon again, with a curl- 
ing lip. 

“ Disgusting!” returned Gustavus. 

“What swinish indifference and greediness !” 
continued Algernon, looking about him, “ Every 
one absorbed in eating, the only thought, while 
we— My brain is bursting.” 

“So is mine,” said Gustavus; adding, with a 
gleam of common-sense, “Indeed I have a bad 
headache, Had we not better go home ?” 





“Perhaps it is best; yes, we will go home. 
Where is home?” answered Algernon, with a 
dreamy air, “ Ah, yes,” he continued, after con- 
sulting his pocket-book. “It is not far from 
here. And she, Madonna Concetta, will be ex- 
pecting us at this hour, The Master wrote to 
say that we might arrive this morning.” 

“We shall do very well, then,” said Gustavus, 
who was generally the leader in all practical 
things. “Come along, Algernon.” 

“Yes,” answered Algernon, in the musically 
mysterious voice which he usually affected —“ yes, 
we shall do very well there. The Master says 
Madonna Concetta has a true feeling for Art.” 

It was fortunate for our young friends that 
Madonna Concetta had also a feeling for more 
earthly things, for she was moved to compassion 
by their weary and travel-stained appearance, 
and made all haste to set as substantial a break- 
fast before them as their principles would per- 
mit. They felt more cheerful than they would 
have liked to confess when they set out for the 
Pitti, two hours later, armed with Ruskin’s 
Mornings in Florence, and eager to see the pic- 
tures he approved of. What their own private 
opinion of the photograph of “La Bella Simo- 
netta” was, neither had ever confessed. They 
might, perhaps, have preferred the Madonna della 
Seggiola had they not been taught otherwise. 
But they were faithful disciples, and therefore, 
as a matter of course, reserved their supremest 
ecstasy for the lean, greenish maiden immortal- 
ized by Botticelli and Mr. Ruskin, and alternate- 
ly gazed upon her in rapt admiration, and upon 
the passers-by who did not appreciate her im 
lofty scorn, Finally they left the Pitti, thor. 
oughly inflated by enthusiasm and self-esteem ; 
and it was while walking arm in arm through the 
long gallery which connects the two palaces, and 
feeling to the utmost the grandeur of their ap- 
preciation of Art, that they suddenly forgot Art 
and themselves also. 

At that time the portion of the corridor near- 
est the Uffizi Palace was devoted to original 
sketches by the old masters, and it was here that 
our two Ruskinites became entangled in the coils 
of fate. 

Two grave, elderly men were standing on either 
side of an easel which was placed near one of 
the windows of the gallery, and between them 
was a pretty young girl. Her plain close gown 
and jacket of coarse black stuff fitted to perfec- 
tion the delicate roundness of her young figure, 
and the rigidly simple black bonnet she wore set 
off to the utmost the dimpled pink and white of 
her baby face, and the rich abundance of her fair 
hair, which was of that charming quality which 
ruffles itself up in little golden clouds about the 
forehead and temples. Imagine a Greuze in 
modern attire, and you have Beppa Lemonnier 
as she appeared on this memorable morning. 
She stood facing the two young men, but she was 
quite unconscious of their presence. She was 
looking with suspiciously liquid blue eyes at the 
easel before her, and listening with pouting lips— 
such lovely lips !—to the exordium which the two 
grave professors chanted antiphonally. 

“Patience is required—great patience,” said 
Professor Tommaso, solemnly. 

' “ And perseverance and devotion—an immense 
devotion,” chanted Professor Ercole, with se- 
verity, 

“A good copy of a great work is not a thing 
to be done in a moment,” repeated Professor 
Tommaso, shaking his head mournfully, 

“No, nor without thought and study, and toil 
and weariness, both of mind and body,” sighed 
Professor Ercole. 

Here Beppa’s eyes brimmed up and ran over. 
“But there are some people who do things all in 
a moment,” she exclaimed, in a quivering voice. 
“There was a signore yesterday who just looked 
over my shoulder, and, presto! in two minutes 
he had this ugly old woman down in his note- 
book. And it is two weeks that I am here assas- 
sinating myself, and working—oh, so hard! and 
now you say it will not do—” Her voice trailed 
off into sobs, but Professor Tommaso, who was 
inflexible, had already removed her drawing from 
the easel, and was fastening a new paper on the 
board. 

“Coraggio, figlia mia,” he said, more gently 
than before. “With such a masterpiece to 
copy—” 

Beppa shrugged her shoulders and raised her 
eyebrows with the most charming little pout im- 
aginable. Then, “I hate to draw,” she said, in 
an irritated tone, as she prepared to put away 
her handkerchief and take off her gloves. 

Just at this moment she caught sight of the 
two young men, and turned her back upon them 
with an unmistakable gesture of annoyance. But 
it was too late. Both had fallen fathoms deep in 
love on the spot. 

“Poor little darling!” said Algernon, as they 
turned away. 

“What lovely eyes!” said Gustavus, in a tone 
of genuine, unforced admiration. 

“What a complexion, and what dimples, and” 
what a charming figure!” returned Algernon, for- 
getting that these points of beauty were as far as 
possible from those of “‘ La Bella Simonetta.” 

“How she sobbed!” said Gustavus, compas- 
sionately. 

“Did-you notice her eyelashes?’ exclaimed 
Algernon, enthusiastically. “Such a lovely curve 
they had! And as the tears hung on them they 
were of that genuine golden brown you so rarely 
see. And then her hair! Clouds of gold really ; 
I never saw such hair,” 

“ A very Greuze-like style of beauty, is it not ?” 
exclaimed Gustavus. 

“A perfect Greuze, a beauty, a darling,” re- 
turned Algernon, who by this time had not only 
forgotten whether Mr. Ruskin approved of Greuze 
or not, but would not have cared if he had re- 
membered. “Where are we?” he continued, 
suddenly pausing. “Oh! in the Uffizi, eh? 


Well—ah !—Gustavus, I feel rather tired. We 
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have really seen a great deal this morning, you 
know. I think I will just step back through the 
gallery to the Pitti, and—” 

“T will go too,” said Gustavus. 

“Oh, pray don’t!” exclaimed Algernon in a 
voice of genuine concern. “ Do go into the Tri- 
bune.” 

“No, no,” returned Gustavus; adding, hypo- 
critically, “I was so afraid of annoying that 
young lady that I did not look at the drawings, 
and I would like to go back to them.” 

“Indeed,” said Algernon, with a slight tinge 
of disappointment in his voice, “I too thought of 
going back there.” 

“We will go together, then,” said Gustavus, 
with decision. 

While this colloquy was going on, Beppa had 
seated herself again at her easel. She was still 
crying, and it must be admitted that she had 
some excuse for tears, since her task was to copy 
a drawing by Michelangelo, which in its brood- 
ing melancholy unquestionably surpasses any- 
thing which his pencil ever produced. There 
was something inexpressibly tragic in the con- 
trast between the sad face of the drawing, worn 
by years, and by the sorrows of the mother who 
is condemned to outlive her children, and the 
round, fair, golden-haired beauty who sat before 
the easel, and whose superb youth and freshness 
triumphed even over the severe cross light in 
which she sat, and her own tears and ill temper, 

* Brutta veechia !” (ugly old thing), said Beppa, 
shaking her white fist at the drawing, and taking 
up her pencil. 

“Professor Tommaso says it is Michelangelo's 
greatest drawing,” said a young Italian student, 
whose easel stood near Beppa’s. 

“Bah!” said Beppa, shrugging her shoulders. 
“For me, I say she is a brutta vecchia, anche 
bruttissima. Who is she? and what did Messer 
Michelangelo mean by wanting to take her por- 
trait, I should like to know ?” 

“Don’t you know who she was ?” said a seri- 
ous-looking young girl who was standing at an 
easel a little distance off. “She was Monna— 
Monna—I forget the name, but she lost all her 
children. She was old when the last one died, 
and still she lived on and on. Messer Michel- 
angelo saw her once, and he said she had the 
saddest face in the world. And so he drew her 
portrait. She lived down there,” concluded the 
girl, pointing with her brush out of the window 
to the long line of buildings which flank the Arno 
south of the Uffizi Palace. 

Beppa turned her head, and looked carelessly 
in the direction indicated. ‘ Bien,’ she said, in- 
differently. Then glancing again at the melan- 
choly face on the easel, she shrugged her shoul- 
ders. ‘Figure to yourself all that melancholy 
because one has no children!” she continued, in 
an irritated tone. “For my part, I hate children 
—dirty, sereaming little things. And look at the 
drapery on her head! I can never get it well 
done—never. I wish she had never lived.” 

All this time she was making angry little 
strokes and dashes with her pencil, which pro- 
duced an effect as far removed as possible from 
the grand outlines of her model. She presently 
perceived this, and laying down the pencil, turned 
and looked deliberately out of the window at her 
side. A costume, evidently of Parisian invention, 
which she saw on the Lung’ Arno Acciagnoli, at- 
tracted her attention, and she was leaning back 
to look at it, when the severe voice of Aunt Thé- 
rése, her guardian and dragon, recalled her to 
herself. “ Hh bien, mademoiselle, your first draw- 
ing destroyed by M. le Professeur, as usual; your 
second not begun. It is thus you—” 

Beppa turned her head, and caught not only 
her aunt’s austere glance, but the adoring ones 
of two other pairs of eyes. “It is quite true,” 
she replied, smiling, and addressing her aunt, 
but looking at her two devout adorers. “I was 
not attending. I was not looking at the draw- 
ings at all. But then you—other people were 
not either.” 

“Will you put on your gloves and take your 
muff, mademoiselle ?” continued Aunt Thérése, 
grimly. 

“ Parfaitement,ma tante,” replied Beppa, ris- 
ing, and adroitly dropping her muff as she did so. 

Algernon and Gustavus plunged for the muff 
with a precipitation which brought their heads 
together with a resounding bump, and caused all 
the students, male and female, to retire behind 
their easels in ecstasies of suppressed laughter. 

“ Oh, how varry, varry soryge I am!” exclaimed 
Beppa, in her pretty French-English, as Algernon, 
bruised but victorious, handed her the muff, and 
Gustavus rubbed his forehead and looked rather 
woful. 

“ Oh, I do hope you ‘ave not to ’urt yourself !” 
she repeated, turning to Gustavus sympathetic- 
ally. ‘‘You were bose, bose so varry kind! 
Bose kind, bose!” she continued, smiling sweetly 
on the young men, as she proceeded to draw on 
her gloves with inexpressible deliberation, while 
Aunt Thérése looked on with an eye of fire. 

“Ts this your drawing ?” said Algernon, point- 
ing to the easel, but gazing straight at Beppa 
with undisguised adoration. 

“Do you like to draw ?” said Gustavus, in the 
same breath, hastily stooping to pick up her 
pencil. 

Beppa smiled with charming archness. “No; 
I will tell you de truse,” she answered. “It is 
dreadful—oh, dreadful! But I do noé like to 
draw. I hate it.” 

“ Will you come at once, ma fille?” interrupted 
Aunt Thérése. 

“ Immédiatement, chére tante,” said Beppa, ran- 
ging herself at her aunt’s side with a movement 
as swift and supple as a fawn’s. From this grim 
citadel (Aunt Thérése was ugly, poor soul) Bep- 
pa glanced shyly at the two young men as with 
a graceful inclination she whispered, “‘ Bonjour, 
messieurs—mille remerciments.” 

The naughty puss was perfectly prepared for 
what followed. 





“Pardon, madame,” said Algernon, in labored 
English-French ; “I see you understand Art. I 
am anxious to secure a good master. Could you 
recommend me one ?” 

Aunt Thérése had a poor nephew who was a 
drawing master, and she was not proof against 
temptation. She hesitated, stammered, and final- 
ly said, stiffly, that she thought she “could send 
monsieur an address.” 

“Pray do,” said Algernon, hastily producing 
his card-case. and handing Aunt Thérése a card. 
“T shall want a daily lesson,” he continued, “and 
I am quite willing to pay for the first quarter in 
advance.” 

“T too want a daily lesson, and will pay for the 
first quarter in advance,” said Gustavus, likewise 
handing a card to Aunt Thérese. 

That austere female, mollified in spite of her- 
self, observed that “ perhaps messieurs were go- 
ing to stay a long time in Florence ?” 

“A very long time,” said Gustavus, 

“ Indefinitely,” corrected Algernon. “ At least 
I shall do so,” he added, loudly. 

“ Monsieur likes pictures—old pictures ?” said 
Beppa, peeping round her aunt’s shoulder. 

“Tmmensely! It is the work of my life to 
study them; a poor one, perhaps, but still I ap- 
preciate—yes, I appreciate,” answered Algernon, 
with a sigh. 

** Mon onele, the brother of ma tante Thérése, 
has pictures to sell,” said Beppa, timidly, regard- 
less of Tante Thérése’s pulls and frowns. 

Both young men were delighted to hear it. 
Would madame give them the address? They 
were particularly anxious to buy old pictures. 
They had not known where to apply. If madame 
would allow them, they would come now. 

But here Aunt Thérése stood firm. “No; 
messieurs must not come now, They must come 
in the evening. If nine o’clock—” 

Very well; that would do. 

Then she turned away determinately, holding 
Beppa’s arm with a relentless hand. ‘“ Quelle 
idée !”” she exclaimed, austerely, as they turned 
down a side street. ‘Quelle horreur! To speak 
so freely to two strangers! Mon Dieu! what 
would the oncle say ?” 

“Bah!” said Beppa, pouting, and shrugging 
her pretty shoulders. “ He will go down on his 
knees before me when he finds he has sold his 
horrid old picture—Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci 
—what is it? It is a Sansavino he calls it last. 
N’est-ce pas ?” she concluded, innocently glancing 
in her aunt’s face. 

Aunt Thérése winced and frowned, but made 
haste to change the conversation. “ Eeoute, mon 
enfant,” she said, seriously. “Thou knowest 
thou hast had a very good offer from Flaminio 
Cozzi, a rich man and good, who loves you, and—” 

“A grocer in the Porta Rossa!” interrupted 
Beppa, lifting her pretty eyebrows scornfully. 
“T think I would rather marry a signore, if you 
allow me, ma tante. Which of these two English 
signori do you like best, chére tante?” 

“ He who was called Gustave,” answered Aunt 
Thérése, with a sigh. “ He reminds me of some 
one I knew once, and I think he is sympathique.” 

“Bah!” said Beppa; “I like the other one 
best. Did you notice his linen, chére tante? It 
was much finer than Monsieur Gustave’s; and 
then his sleeve-buttons! they were most expen- 
sive. He is, I am sure, the most rich.” 

This always settled everything for Beppa, who 
was of a distinctly practical turn of mind, and 
therefore Aunt Thérése said no more. She was 
a rigidly careful surveillante, however, and she 
kept Beppa so busy all day that she was hearti- 
ly tired when evening came, and had apparently 
forgotten so completely the promised visit of the 
young Englishmen that she fell asleep over her 
embroidery as usual. 


“Deere can be doubts, gentlemens, no doubts 
at alls, dat dis is a’genuine airlee Perugino. Oh, 
varry, varry airlee! Paint beefore he have con- 
tract what you call de—de—de— Oh, it is a 
pree- Raphaelite, gentlemen; it is varry, varry 
pree indeed. I give de papers, all de papers, 
what you calls de historee.” 

Thus old André Lemonnier, as with one hand 
he held a lucerna in a position from which the 
best light would fall on the picture he was prais- 
ing, and with the other settled his black skull-cap 
on his gray locks, while he peered anxiously at 
the two young men. 

Poor old André! Poor faded Madonna, which 
possessed, not one history, but half a dozen 
—which, according to Uncle André, had been 
painted by I am afraid to say how many different 
masters, and changed its history and its origin 
in accordance with what Uncle André knew of 
the tastes and knowledge of the buyer! May it 
be forgiven the poor old man, who had a hard 
struggle for bare existence, and often went hun- 
gry and cold that his cross sister and ungrateful 
little niece might be well fed and clothed! He 
looked with weil-concealed but intense anxiety at 
the young men as they surveyed the picture, con- 
sulted a small red book, glanced again at the pic- 
ture, and then turned to him with, “And the 

rice ?” 

Now Uncle André had his principles. He would 
not for the world have asked more than four 
times the original price of his Madonna. And 
yet he was desperately in need of money. He 
hesitated, sighed, coughed, and finally said, in a 
low voice, “I give her for less dan she be vurth; 
I take six hunderd france.” 

Then he was silent, and trembled. But he need 
not have feared. The strife between the two 
young Englishmen was not who should pay least, 
but who should become the possessor of the “ air- 
lee Perugino.” The thought of beating down the 
price apparently did not enter their minds. One, 
indeed, did say, rather diffidently, something about 
“a hundred francs less,” but Uncle André feign- 
ed not to hear, and the other Englishman per- 
emptorily silenced his friend, and taking out his 
purse, paid for the Madonna on the spot. 





It is said in the Gospel that “to him that hath 
shall be given,” and no doubt this greater truth 
includes the lesser, that he that hath shall desire 
yet more. Only an hour before, the sale of the 
“airlee Perugino” had been a dream to Uncle 
André. Now it was sold for more than he could 
have hoped, and instantly he felt a desire to stray 
further into the rich pasturage so unexpectedly 
opened before him. “If de gentlemens pleases 
to look, I ’ave an original sketch by—Correggio,” 
he said, as he finished signing the receipt, and 
handed it to Algernon, who, it is needless to say, 
was, as Beppa thought, the richer of the two 
friends, and had therefore become the possessor 
of the Madonna. 

It appeared that both gentlemen were very anx- 
ious to buy a sketch by Correggio, and were fur- 
thermore desirous to see it at once, so old André 
took up his lucerna again, and led the way across 
the hall to a door which he opened carefully. In 
truth the poor old man was dreadfully afraid that 
his sister and niece might be quarrelling as usual, 
and therefore opened the door slowly to give them 
time to change their tones. 

There was no cause for fear, however. Aunt 
Thérése was kneeling beside a huge chest, in 
which she was quietly arranging piles of coarse 
linen, and Beppa, seated in a grim, high-backed 
chair of dark carved wood, had fallen fast asleep 
before her embroidery frame. She still wore her 
high plain black gown, and the only color in the 
room—a vast vaulted whitewashed hall, almost 
bare of furniture—came from the delicate rose 
and pearl tints of her face, and the rich gold of 
her beautiful hair, which was set off to the utmost 
by the high dark chair back against which she 
leaned. One hand still rested on her embroidery 
frame, the other, entangled in a huge skein of 
crimson silk, hung down beside her. A tall brass 
lucerna with hanging chains stood on the table 
between her and her aunt, but poor old Thérése 
was in the shadow, as it befitted her tobe. All the 
light fell on Beppa, beautiful in her maiden sleep. 

“De sketch, gentlemens, is here,” said Uncle 
André, advancing a step or two into the room, 
ana holding up his light. 

Bvt a firm grasp was laid upon his arm. “I 
will buy it—I will buy it!” exclaimed Algernon, 
in a fierce whisper, dragging the astonished pic- 
ture dealer by main force to the door. “ Do not 
wake her—your niece, mean. She is your niece, 
is she not?” he continued, as they reached the door. 

“Yaas, she is my niece, gentlemens. But 
nevare mind to wake her; she is a paresseuse ; 
she— And you must see de Correggio before 
you buy him,” answered Uncle André. 

“J will buy the sketch. I want a Correggio 
very much, and I don’t need to look at it at all,” 
said Gustavus, illogically. 

“T said J would buy it,” said Algernon, hastily. 

We will draw a veil over the conclusion of the 
evening. It is sad to have to record the widen- 
ing of the little rift within the lute, which makes 
true friendship mute. Suffice it to say that the 
young men who were bound together by such an 
enthusiasm for art that they had agreed to come, 
and had come, from Turin to Florence third-class, 
in order to be able to feel that they had made a 
“sacrifice,” for the purpose of buying the photo- 
graphs of all the works which “the master” ap- 
proved of, and who had for three years been 
lodging together because of their “ deep and ten- 
der friendship,” walked home to Madonna Con- 
cetta’s house on different sides of the street, had 
a violent quarrei when they reached there, and 
the next morning paid Madonna Concetta for the 
month for which their rooms had been taken, 
and betook themselves and their belongings to 
separate lodgings in the Via Maggio—the one op- 
posite, the other next to, Beppa’s abode. 

That young lady smiled upon both equally for 
a week, then played them off cleverly against 
each other on alternate days, and at the end of a 
fortnight was the possessor of twe proposals, 
Both young men had made Uncle André ac- 
quainted with the state of their pecuniary affairs, 
and that dazzled and delighted individual had 
dutifully submitted everything to Beppa, who was 
by far the coolest and most business-like person 
in the family. “So Monsieur Algernon is the 
most rich, eh, cher onele?” she said, calmly, when 
she had listened to Uncle André with attention. 

“He is decidedly the most rich, my dear niece. 
And everything is well invested. I looked into 
that with a thoroughness, a care—” 

“ Bien,” said Beppa, with a slight yawn. “ Mon- 
sieur Gustave is a little the best-looking. But 
that does not matter,” she added, sensibly. “I 
accept Monsieur Algernon, cher oncele.” 

“Poor Monsieur Gustave will be heart-broken 
and disappointed—ah, torn!” said Uncle André, 
who, in spite of his seventy years, had still some 
remnants of a heart. 

“Torn! Bah!” said Beppa, shrugging her 
shoulders. “Thou art always so romanesque, 
cher oncle.” 

“Ah, but he will be enragé— furious!” re- 
turned Uncle André, nodding. 

“ Not with me,” replied Beppa, tranquilly. “He 
may be very angry with M. Algernon, perhaps, 
or with you, or with ma tante Thérése, but he 
will not be angry with me. Tiens/ there he 
comes. I go to open the door myself, and I tell 
him here in your presence that I marry M. Al- 
gernon.” 

A stormy scene ensued, during which Uncle 
André ensconced himseX, trembling, behind the 
easel which sustained his last new old picture, 
and even wiped away some tears, for he sympa- 
thized with poor M. Gustave’s evident agony. 
But Beppa—slim, finely rounded, pink and white 
Beppa—was more than equal to the occasion, 
and showed as much coolness as a surgeon. 

“ Tenez,” said Aunt Thérése, as-—the final fare- 
wells having been at last gone through with—she 
went to open the door for the unhappy Gustavus 
—‘‘ tenez, it is you who are fortunate, not he. 
She is pink and soft like a peach, but she has a 
hard, hard heart, and the temper of a tigress. 





She has, indeed,” she concluded, as Gustavus 
looked at her doubtfully. 

“ But I would have made her so happy that she 
must have loved me,” answered Gustavus, with 
the fatuity of a young man in love. 

“Bah!” said Aunt Thérése, contemptuously. 
“Tf that will console you, monsieur, you may be 
sure that she does not love him. Pas du tout. 
He has money, that is all.— And that will con- 
sole you,” she added to herself, with a grim smile, 
as she closed the door on Gustavus. He, poor 
fellow, vanished from Florence, and subsequently 
abandoned the profession of Art for the prosaic 
occupation of soap-boiling, in which he acquired 
a handsome competence. 

The days which followed were halcyon days 
for Algernon, who had had no difficulty in per- 
suading either Beppa or her guardians to consent 
to a speedy marriage, and who was revelling in 
the delights of courtship. The mornings he 
spent in the galleries, alone—for Aunt Thérése 
very properly insisted that Beppa should stay at 
home and sew—but in the lovely spring after- 
noons he could walk or drive with his adored, 
though always under Aunt Thérése’s grim guard- 
ianship. And being rich, he could lavish presents 
upon Beppa without stint. These presents did 
not please her always. They were too quaint, 
too serious in taste, for her liking; but she smiled 
and accepted them, and bided her time, being a 
wise young person, and firmly resolved when she 
was married to spend her ‘pin-money as she 
pleased. In truth, the severe simplicity of Bep- 
pa’s dark-colored gowns was entirely due to Aunt 
Thérése’s good taste, Beppa’s own preference be- 
ing entirely for gay, flimsy things ; and she longed 
to wear a great pouf behind, a novelty which 
Aunt Thérése had hitherto sternly refused. How- 
ever, she was happy, during the few weeks of her 
engagement, in the thought of her corbeille, which 
Algernon had promised should contain everything 
she liked best. She had not specified the pouf 
or panier, having an instinctive idea that her 
lover would protest against it, and being certain 
that if the order for the corbeille were confided to 
a fashionable modiste, the dresses would be made 
with poufs and paniers as a thing of course. She 
also felt a little dubious about the apartment in 
which they were to live, and which Algernon was 
furnishing as a surprise to her; but she reflected 
that, on the whole, the furniture would not mat- 
ter much, as she would persuade him to live most 
of the time in Paris. 

Once only her temper had nearly failed her, 
and this was when Algernon had brought her six 
antique lucerne (the tall brass lamp peculiar to 
Florence), saying that they would have “ none but 
antique lamps in their little nest.” Now one of 
the chief desires of Beppa’s life had been for 
blue, pink, and green petroleum lamps with flow- 
ered shades. She had been indignant because 
Aunt Thérése would not introduce them in their 
household, and it was a matter of some astonish- 
ment to her aunt to see her accept the hated lu- 
cerne without any sign of displeasure except the 
deepened color in her cheeks. But here again 
Beppa bided her time. 

At last the long-desired first week in May, 
which was the time fixed for the wedding, drew 
near. All the necessary red-tape formalities had 
been gone through with, the papers were signed, 
the wedding breakfast was ordered, the bags of 
bonbons delivered, the corbeille had arrived, and 
the morning before the wedding Algernon came 
over to Aunt Thérése with a special request. A 
cousin of his had arrived unexpectedly from Lon- 
don that morning. She could not wait for the 
wedding, as she was on the way to India to join 
her husband. But she would take tea in the newly 
furnished apartment that afternoon, and she par- 
ticularly wished to make Beppa’s acquaintance. 
Would Aunt Thérése and Uncle André bring her 
to tea at five o’clock? The corbeille would then 
be opened, and Beppa’s boudoir would be deco- 
rated with flowers. And not only Algernon’s 
cousin, but several other English ladies of un- 
questionable propriety, would aiso be present. 
One of them, Madame Belzoni, was most artistic, 
and quite celebrated in Florence. Algernon would 
not ask anything out of the way for the world, ete. 

Aunt Thérése demurred and _ hesitated, but 
yielded. After all, Beppa was almost married. 
The religious wedding was to take place at ten 
the following morning, and that at the Mairie im- 
mediately after. All these fine English ladies 
were to be at the tea party, and as Beppa was in 
this marriage to take a step up in life, it was as 
well to yield something to the bridegroom. “ Yes, 
she would come.” 

At five that afternoon all the guests but the 
Jiancée were assembled at Algernon’s apartment. 

“What a sweet little nest!” said Madame Bel- 
zoni, with bland condescension. “As for the 
boudoir, it is perfect. Those pale green walls and 
the dado of blue plates produce a delightful effect. 
What a charming surprise for the little bride !” 

“ And the corbeille, the trousseau, have you no- 
ticed that ?” said Mrs, Conyers, Algernon’s cousin. 
“IT got it all from Miss Rusker, the high-art mo- 
diste in London. Do look at this dress, the exact 
copy of the one worn by Carpaccio’s ‘St. Ursula,’ 
and that one is from Tintoretto’s ‘ Presentation,’ 
and—” 

“ And this dull green one, the precise dress of 
Botticelli’s ‘Bella Simonetta,’ ” interrupted Ma- 
dame Belzoni, in an enraptured tone. “I mast 
see her in that—” 

“Hush! here she is,” said Mrs. Conyers, hur- 
rying out of the boudoir to the salon just as 
Uncle André and Aunt Thérése appeared at the 
door, with Beppa, blooming like a rose of May, 
between them. 

“Charming, lovely, most artistic!” murmured 
all the ladies, when Beppa had been introduced. 

“ And now,” said Mrs. Conyers, sweetly, “the 
dear child must go into the boudoir with her 
aunt, while you prepare to show us your photo- 
graplis, Algernon. No, my dear child, you must 
go. Your aunt will be with you. And I know 
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you will feel less shy alone. Dear, sweet little 
creature!” she continued, as Beppa and Aunt 
Thérése disappeared in the boudoir. “She is a 
beauty, Algernon; a little too conventionally 
dressed, dear little thing, but—” 

* Quite too conventionally dressed; but it is 
your delightful mission to change all that, and to 
form her young mind. Fortunate man! it is a 
happy thing that you are all you ought to be,” 
smiled Madame Belzoni, touching Algernon light- 
ly on the shoulder with a fan which was of the 
latest high-art style. 

“And now for the photographs,” said Mrs. 
Conyers. “What is this, Algernon? Tea al- 
ready? Do let us see the photographs first. 
We must wait until our little fiancée appears for 
tea.”’ 
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“Certainly,” replied Algernon. “Take the 
tray away, Giacomo.” But Giacomo, followed by 
a grinning facchino, who bore an enormous tray 
covered with pink tissue-paper, declined to re- 
tire. It appeared that 4he tray contained certain 
things which had been “ ordered by the signorina 
the promessa sposa, and which—” Here Giaco- 
mo lifted the veil of tissue-paper, and displayed 
two pink, two blue, and two green petroleum 
lamps, each adorned by a garish flowered shade, 
and diffusing a detestable odor. 

“What is this?” exclaimed Algernon, in a 
dazed, horror-stricken voice. ‘ Petroleum lamps! 
Take them away. They are hideous, and they 
are trimmed and filled. Take them away, Gi- 
acomo; you know I never allow them in the 





But here again Giacomo stood firm, as the 
facchino, with much decision, planted the tray on 
the nearest table, and explained that the Signorina 
Lemonnier had exchanged six antique lucerne 
for these lamps that very morning, and had 
exacted that one filling of petroleum and the 
wicks should be thrown in to square the bar- 
gain. 

“Changed the lucerne!” murmured Algernon, 
iz a tone of dismay. “It is impossible; she 
would not have the heart to do it, nor the taste 
—the want of taste, 1 mean. It is like some 
hideous dream. It—” 

“ Hush !” said Mrs. Conyers, rising. 
boudoir—what is that ?” 

“That” was the sound of angry voices rising 
high in stormy discussion. Then came a ripping, 
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tearing sound, a stamp—an unmistakable stamp 
—a tempest of sobs, and a loud crash of china. 
With one impulse every one rushed into the bou- 
doir. What a sight for an expectant bridegroom ! 
There on the floor lay, rumpled and tossed to- 
gether, the torn fragments of the high-art trous- 
seau. There stood the pretty fiancée, her fair 
face crimson and swollen with passion, trampling 
underfoot La Bella Simonetta’s costume, In each 
hand Beppa held one of the blue plates which 
had formed the dado, and even as the company 
entered she dashed one on the floor, where it flew 
into a thousand pieces. 

“Stupide! Béte! Imbécile!” she screamed, 
as Algernon entered, ‘“ You never knew what I 
liked—never! You never did what I pleased. 
What a corbeille! Horrible faded old dresses fit 
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only for a servant. Jtrrample upon dem, And 
what a boudoir! Boudoir! wiz a row of blue 
plates” (here she threw the one she still held on 
the ground) “like old Monna Annunziata’s kitch- 
en! All de time I have hold my patience. I 
have say to myself, ‘ Ziens, mon enfant, Attend 
—wait for thy corbeille, thy apartment.’ 
what a corbeille! what an apartment! 
can not to bear more.” 
non a violent push, Beppa rushed past him, and 
down-stairs, followed by Aunt Thé 


Eh! | 
I go; I | 
And giving poor Alger- | 


HARPER’S B 


“She was always so—always, always,” whim- 
pered Uncle Andr he approached the for- 
saken bridegroom. Anyzing about her dress 
she can not bear to be ¢ Eh! she have 
always been a tigresse—a tigresse!’ And shak- 
ing his head mournfully, he too departed. 

Love is blind, and Algernon would still have 
married Beppa in spite of the warning he had re- 
ceived. But she absolutely refused to see him 
again, and within a month married the grocer in 
the Porta Rossa, observing sensibly that as her 


sed in, 


papers were signed, and the bridal bonbons in | 


the house, there was every reason for not wait- 
ing. As for Flaminio Cozzi, a fat, vulg: 
rich man, he laughed to scorn all warnings, 

“Listen!” he said to Aunt Thérése. “The 
English signore wanted Beppa to be what she was 
not. I take her for what she is. And if a pink 
bonnet or so, and a big pouf on her dress, will 


- and 


house.” 


And the event has justified his predictions, { 


| 
| 


| make her happy, we shall have peace in the | 


ct 


\y 


een 4 poet 
\\ \ ny \ We W 


Signore and Signora Cozzi aré 
fortable a couple as it is possible to s 

As for poor Algernon, he at once left Italy for 
Spain, where he was at last advices studying ef- 
fects of color. The high-art trousseau was mend- 
ed cleverly, and disposed of to Mad ime Belzoni 
at a third of the original price. That kind lady 
bought most of the furniture also, and is often 
wont at her high-art kettledrums to illustrate the 
hopeless darkness of some inartistic minds by 
the story of the Difficulty of the Dado. 


as quit 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
INVALUABLE AS A TONIC. 


Dr. J. L. Prarr, Greenfield, Il., says: “It is all that 
it claims to be—invaluable as a tonic in any case 
where an acid tonic is indicated.""—[Adv.] 





PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh, Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. ENpEMANN’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Pera, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpe- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perrir, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[_Adv.] 





PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 
May be entirely prevented by the use of Burnett's 
Coooauwr. The superiority of Burnerr’s Fravonine 
Extracts consists in their perfect purity and strength. 
—(Adv.j 





“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” will relieve Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, Catarrh, and Throat Diseases.—[ A dv.]} 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and whol oO ‘ical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitade of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rorat Baxrxre Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


ABE 


PIANO-FORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


EASY TO LEAN BACK The PIVOT CORSET, 


jND CHAT ELASTIC AND EASY 
ey IN ANY POSITION, 








y 


y 


K 








This Corset expands and 
contracts with the breath- 
ing, and yields to every 
y) movement of the wearer, 
jj) making an EASY AND 


Vipes 
(4 xuixoanr rir. 











‘ FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
PRICE $1.00. 
Manufactured by 


FOY, HARMON, & CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


- DRESSMAKER. 


Our MACHINE for Drafting Dresses, &c. 
of course, supplants Charts, Squares, and other old 
and tiresome Systems. Send at ence for Tiles. 
trated CireuJar and Liberal Offer and Test 
Machine at your own home for 20 
free of sneeee. THE McDOWELL GA 
DRAFTING ACHINE CO., 6 West 14th Street, 
New York City. 








Purest and best ot 
all Toilet Soaps. 
Send six cents in 
stamps for sample. 
F. B. Orr, 184 Jack- 
son St., Chicago. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently al) an- 
noying disfigvrements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arma, » Without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 45 East 20th St., N.Y. 


Mme. BRADY, 
361 Sixth Ave. 

We have ou hand the largest stock of Perforated 
Patterns in America, of the latest designs, and all ma- 
terials of Art Needlework. Onur prices are far lower 
than any house iu the City. Send Sc. for catalogue. 



















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast Coc. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 








DUPLEX Manufactured only by the 
Bortree M'r’e Co. Why 
these corsets have con- 

OR ET ey all competitors. 
+! are adjustable over 
the hips by strap and 

bockign cod can be made to fit any form instantly. 
They have no bones to break over the hips. They 
are made with double seam, and will notrip. They 
have double bones and double steels. Money re- 
funded for any corset not satisfactory. Beware of 
imitations and infringements. Be sure the word 
DuPLex is on every corset. The great popularity of 
the Celebrated Duplex Corset has tempted unprinci- 
pled manufacturers to sell worthless imitations. We 
shall prosecute all such manufacturers and dealers 
selling such infringements to the full extent of the 
law. For sale by all dealers in Corsets. 


THE ACME LEVER 


Cuff Buttons 


Overcome all trouble with 


Stiff Cuffs, 


The most conveni- 
ent, strong, relia- 
ble Button made. 
Ask your Jeweller 
for them. 
















BARBOUR’S 


Macramé Lace Flax Threads 


1784. (In one-pound boxes.) 1883. 
ATTRACTIVE 


AND 
USEFUL 
OCCUPATION 


FOR 


LADIES. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 
with fall particulars and 
instructions, by mail, 
25 cents. 

Linen Thread on 

is (200 yards), in 
hite and W. Brown. 
specially adapted for 
rochet and Lace Work. 
LACE DESKS, $2.00, $2.50, and $8.00 each, 

All kinds of FLAX THREADS for HAND and 
MACHINE Work. 

For sale by FANCY and DRY GOODS dealers 
throughout the country. 


The Barbour Brothers Company, 
134 Chureh St., New York; 
25 High St., Boston; 
517 & 519 Market St., San Francisco. 


A. SIMONSON, 


34 East 14th St., near Union Square. 
LARGEST AND FINEST STOCK OF 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Every lady’s looks improve immediately by the 
beautiful Langtry Bang, Water Waves, and Alexandra. 








Hanging - Baskets, &c. 
Package, by Mail. 
G. O. GUY, Chemist, 428 Van Buren S8t., Chicago, Ill. 








A PERTLOUS SECRET, 


A NEW SERIAL STORY 
By CHARLES READE, 


AUTHOR OF “HARD CASH,” “NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND,” &c. 





% 








“A PERILOUS SECRET” 
WILL BEGIN IN “HARPER’S BAZAR” 


FEBRUARY 15, 1884. 





To Nervous Sufferers. 





“ As a nerve tonic Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic is 
without equal.’'—J/. Leo-Mingle, M.D., Newberrytown, 
Pa. 


DR. TUTHILL MASSEY, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.B.HLS., 
of Manchester, England, says: ‘“‘The effect is some- 
thing wonderful. From being depressed and very low- 
spirited, easily tired, I can now walk any length of 
time without feeling fatigue. Before taking the Tonic 
my nerves seemed so unstrung that when I read a 
pathetic tale I could not refrain from becoming very 
much affected, although I tried hard to overcome the 
absurd feeling. Now I am myself again.” 


SIR JAMES PAGET, President British Medical As- 
sociation, says that 70,000 deaths are annually caused 
by nervous disease in England, and that there is no 
more powerful and agreeable nerve tonic than the 
Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic is evidenced by the em- 
phatic testimony of the most eminent physicians, 


PROFESSOR C, A. BRYCE, M.D., LL.D., Editor 
Southern Clinie, says: “Really a wonderful recon- 
structive agent, building up the system and supplying 
lost nervous energy. For broken-down constitutions 
it is the agent.” 

PROFESSOR WILLIAM C. RICHARDSON, M.D., 
Dean St. Louis, Mo., Clinic of Midwifery and Diseases 
of Women and Children, says: ‘‘ It is also a most pow- 
erful and agreeable stimulant to the brain and nervous 
system, and it is especially useful to counteract fatigue 
of mind and body.” 

Be sure to ask for Liebig Co.'s Coca Beef Tonic. 
Highest Medals. Prepared only by the Liebig Labo- 
ratory and Chemical Works Company. N. Y. Depot, 
88 Murray Street. 


Mile. Berta Ricci, 
Of the McCaull Opera Troupe, formerly of the Maple- 
son Opera Company, says LIEBIG CO.’3 HER MAJ- 
ESTY'S FAVORITE 
COSMETIC GLYCERINE 
is ‘“‘unquestionably the most delicate and effective 
cosmetic I have ever used.” 

Patronized by the nobility of Europe. Renders the 
complexion soft and delicate; removes disfiguring 
eruptions; prevents chapping and roughness. Of 
druggists; New York depot, 38 Murray St. Price, $1. 








PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 


L, Shaw's Elastic Spring Waves, 
SUPERIOR : 


to any other. Clasp 
softly to the fore- 
head, giving a beauti- 
ful shape and a per- 
fectly natural ap- 
pearance. No nets 
required, and not a 
single hairpin. War- 
ranted of naturally 
curly hair, or money 
refunded. From $5 
upward. 

An immense stock 


4 





12c. each. 

The so -much - de- 
sired Marie Antoinette Switch, delightfully 
light and airy, made in all shades, from $5 up. Ladies’ 
own hair made over into same. Hair bought and ex- 


ome: UNRIVALLED 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the lexion. Prod a beautiful transpar- 


ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 50c. and $1 per Amula, the great Tan 
and Freckle lotion, $2 per bottle. Dr. Lengyel Geiza’s 
Pasta Pompadour, the great Hungarian skin 
beautifler, $1 per box; 7. depot. Indelible Saffo- 
line Lip and Face Rouges, $1 and $1.50 per 
bottle. F. F. Marshall’s Adonine, for Dyeing 
Instantaneously the hair, the beard, the eye- 
brows, and eyelashes a heautiful light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 50 per box. Applied on premises if desired. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, an elegant assortment of naturally 
gray hair, in the finest shades. Will be sold at reason- 
able prices. 

Stamping and Embroidery, and Lessons in Embroid- 
ery, Third Floor. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 

Take Elevator for Tetsercom. 

New illustrated price-list on receipt of 8c. postage. 


L. SHAW 


3 
54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 








membranee & V 
$1.00 or 25 Gold Beve ards, 
| bound Sample Album for 1883 with [ilust’d Premium List, 
juced Price List, dc., 5c. 8. M, FOOTE, Northford, Ot. 


SURPLUS CANDIES over tice crstertench Sup 
at 20 ets. per pound (in 5 lb. boxes only). OUR FINEST 
GOODS, AND ARE UNEQUALED IN QUALITY. 
8. E. HILTON & CO. 250 N. Ninth St. Philada. Pa. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


SHOPPING FOR ALL 


Of every description. Also orders for superior Dress- 
making. For circular address Mrs. VIRGINIA C. 
BREWSTER, 259 West Twenty-third St., New York. 
paz SHOPPING by an American Lady. 

Circular and references. Specialty, Laces and Wed- 
ding Trousseaux. Mrs. A. Lorrus, 5 Passage Saulnier. 


‘ADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S shopping. 
No Commission Charged, lor references and circu- 

lar, address Jutia R. Conepon, 381 West 14th St., N.Y. 
Or Every Drsorirtion 


SHOPPIN promptly done for Ladies 


throughout the country. For circular, address 
Mus. L BALDWIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, New York, 
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SILKS! SILKS! 


We offer 6000 yards of all-silk 


COLORED OTTOMANS, 


22 inches wide, in 80 colors, at 


$1.29 per yard. 


These goods, of the finest manufacture, are war- 
ranted to wear, and are offered at about half the 
regular price. f 

We would direct your attention to our choice as- 
sortment of the newest styles of 


Satines, Percales, and Cambrics, 
ALL AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS! 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


Le Boutillier | Of 254 
Brothers, «x 


NEW YORK. 


Embroidery Stamping. Outi 


2 Latest Designs in Perforated Patterns: Wild 
Rose, Buds and Leaves; Cockscomb and Oata, This- 
tles, 2 Umbrella-case designs; 5 Sprays Golden - rod 
and Daisy, Forget-me-not, Butterfly and Ferns, Poppy 
and Wheat, Snow-drops, 8 Owls on Branch; Birds, 
Butterflies, and Bugs, for Cushions, etc.; 1 Spray 
Morning-glories, 8x18; 2 large Fruit designs for Doy- 
Jeys and Lunch Cloth, 1 set 6 Japanese Fans for Quilts 
and Lambrequins, Powder, Pad, and practical instruc- 
tions for applying; also, Leaflet of Kensington Stitches, 
only $1.00. Receipts for French Indelible Liquid, 
White, Black, Blue, and Gold Powders, and process 
of applying without heat, only $1.00. 

All the above for $1.50. 


Mrs. E. C. SELBY, 





FORT EDWARD, NWN. Y. 











(uticura 
: POSITIVE CURE 


jor every form of 


4 SKIN & BLOOD 
DISEASE. 
FRoM 
~=0" PIMPLES to SCROFULA 
| ye meingioar pf Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited. Con- 
tagious, and Copper-colored Diseases of the Blood, 
Skin, and Scalp, with loss of Hair, are positively cured 
by the Cutiocra Remenies. 

Curioura Resoivent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
pvisonous elements, and removes the cause. 

Curioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Bicers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curioura Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Curtoura, is indis- 

ensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Cutiovga Remepies are absolutely pure, and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautiflers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by Porrer Deve 
anp Curemioat Co., Boston, Mase. 

§@~ Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
for EMBROIDERY. 


STAM PIN Full instructions tor 


stamping on Felt, Velvet, Plush, &c., so 
as not to rub of. 10 working designs 
for Kensington (roses, daisies, pansies, 
&c.), with es distributer, mnstruc- 
tions, samples of 50 alphabets, and cata- 
logue of 1000 designs, 50c. 6 
outlines for Tidies, &c., 30c.; 8 new de- 
signs for Russian work, 80c.; 3 patterns 
for Rococo work, 30c.; 8 Skirt and Braid- 
ing Patterns, 15c. ; 5 Vines, 30c 

Special offer—all above, $1.00. 

t 


Eczema 
on Scarp. 





T. E. PARKER, 
—= 4 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 


- HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Ma. J. G. CRO'TY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J. G, CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Haxper’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business, 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


ACCOMPLISHMENT, BUSINESS, PASTIME. 


Wanted in every town in the United States, ladies 
and gentlemen to color photographs and engravings 
to order by the Roman Art Process. No glass, no 
transparency used, no previons knowledge of drawing 
or painting necessary. Any one can learn it from 
printed instructions and earn $3 daily at home, besides 
decorating your home handsomely with pictures paint- 
ed by your own hand. The Roman Art is the reign- 
ing sensation in New York society. For $1 and a 2c. 
stamp, sent to us in registered letter or postal note, 
we will forward to any address a beautifully colored 
photograph of Mary Anderson, and a Roman Art Outfit, 
with full instruction. Circulars for stamp. Address, 
ROMAN ART CO., 8 Union Square, N.Y. Endorsed 
by all New York Photographers and Art Journals. 

State where you saw this advertisement. 











HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials for Art Needlework. Send 8c. for Catalogue. 


aa Send P.O. address for 8 large 
specimen pages of beautiful De- 
§ corative Designs,&c. Show them to 
friends (if you like), and we will pa 


you liberally for your trouble. Address, Build- 
ing Association ators, &c.), Box 2702, N.Y. 


DRAWN WORK. 


Complete Directions in One Volume, with Numerous 
Llustrations. Price, 25 cents. HENRY BRISTOW, 
Publisher, 296 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GRAZY PATCHWORK ‘3° 


Haven, Ct, fora dollar of their beautiful silks for patchwork, 











Jboenold 
Constable Kk ‘ye 


COTTON DRESS FABRICS. 


Are now opening their Spring Importation of 
High-Class Novelties in Cotton Dress Goods, 
consisting of Plain and Fancy Printed Turquoise 
Satteens; Printed Diagonals and Ottomans; 
Sicilliennes ; “ Jacquard” Woven Satteens; Ar- 
mures; “ Anderson’s” Ginghams, Plain, Checks, 
and Stripes. Also, Paris Printed Pereale Shirt- 
ings, &e., &e, 


Droadoay A 19th ét. 





Bentley's Stamping: Patterns 


Are recognized as the best in design and workmanship. 
Largest stock of patterns in this country, for all the 
newest kinds of work, including the Raised Embroidery 
Plush, &c. Catalogue and Price-list for 3c. stamp. 


CHAS. KK. BENTLEY, 1144 Broadway, N.Y. 


H AIR PERMANENTLY REMOVED BY 
t DR. WEST’S HAIR REMOVER. 
ON THE An English preparation used by ladies 
in Enrope; approved by leading physi- 
F AC E cians; guaranteed not to injure or discol- 
+ or the most delicate skin; never fails to 
remove the hair. Ladies ler pee _ no 
‘ time in using it to early check and destroy 
NECK its growth. Price, $1 per bottle; sent by 
mail to any address on receipt of price, by 
ARM S AMERICAN DRUG CO.,79 Milk Street, 
i ii) | Boston, Mass, Lady Agents Wanted. 





There, Nellie, what did 
| I tell you, you have just 
} ruined that new dress 

under the arms because 

Yor. (you did not have a Can- 

(e field Dress Shield. 












THE CANFIELD 
Patent, ‘‘Elastic Seamless” 


DRESS SHIELDS 


are waterproof, absorbent, odorless, strong, yet soft 
as kid, do not wrinkle, chafe or rip, are easily shaped 
to the garment and only seamless shield made, This 
is a recent American invention and the sales are 
already double that of any other Dress Protector 
made in Europe or United States. These goods are 
protected by patents and trade marks all over the 
world. 

Beware of imitations. All genuine goods bear the 
trade mark shown above. 

The Canfleld Rubber Co., Middletown, Conn. 


Price by mail to all parts of the world 30 cents, 


PATCH-WORK Pian Satine 42. Gi. Procade of 


blocks for 12c. Purstan Six Co. ,1919 Third Ave.,N.Y. 
. 
Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE,......cccccccceecceees #4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 


occ oreer cree sesececoecess 4 00 
HARPER. BAZAR .. 2. .iccoccsccccvevscecess 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.............0.45 1 50 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Yeur (52 Numbers)... ............ 200008 10 00 


Postage Free to ail anbseribers in the United States 
or Canada, 





The Volumes of the Weexrny and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for Jannary, the Volumes of the 
Youne Pror.x with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harrrr’s Youne Propix sent on 
receipt of four cents in stamps. 

HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 2% cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitousiy on application to Harve & Brorurns, 








Remittances shonid be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss, Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y, 

wm” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thonsand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage Stamps, 








HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES. 


We offer 3000 pieces of Hamburg Embroideries at a 
great bargain, in two lots: 


l5c. and 25c. 


LADIES UNDERWEAR. 


Four special lots of Ladies’ Chemises, Skirts, Gowns, 
Drawers, and Corset Covers, at less than cost of 
manufacture. 


47¢., 69c., 87¢., $1.00. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th S8t., N. ¥. City. 
J.S: BAST. (792. 


Oil and Water Colors, Brushes, Canvas, China Paints, 
Works of Art, Studies, Gold Frames LOWEST 
PRICES, Mail orders receive prompt attention. 
All orders shipped on same day as received. Send stamp 
for catalogue. 272 N. Clark Street, Chicago. 

Mention Harper's Bazar. 


se: WILSON 
LIGHTNING SEWER !: 


o 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Circular 
B. Agents Wanted. THE WILSON SEW- 
ING MACHINE CO., Chicago or New York. 








TAKE NOTICE. 
For 50c. (in stamps) 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures. 
No two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 


SILK Send 50c. for package of Crazy 
Patchwork, or 10c. for 20 samples. 
PATCHWORK | L. G. Fownur & Co., New Haven, Ct. 











BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS AND PATTERNS 
LA for Artistic Needle Work, Kensington Embroidery, 
Directions for Making Knitted Work, etc. Tells how 
to make 20 Stitches, including South Kensington, Out- 
line, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, Janina, Filling, Feath- 
er, etc. Patterns for Scrap Baskef, Splasher, Tidy, 
Piano Cover, etc. Price 36 cents. 


CROCHET AND KNITTED LACE. 
LADIES | 11'S ALL THE RAGE to make Trovs 


and Lampreeuins with Twine and Rib- 

bon. Our new book of Croourr and Kyrrrep Lace 
contains 40 Patterns for Tivres, Lamprequins 
Epatnes, etc., with Directions for Making. Price 30c. ; 
6 for $1.00. 5 Colored Cross-Stitech Patterns for 20 cts. 

SPECIAL OFFER | WE will send you these 2 Books 

* and the 5 Colored Patterns for 25 

2-cent Stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lywn, Mase 





W Silks, Satins, 
PATCH ORK. Brocades! A 
great variety of colors and designs. Packages 50 
cts., $1, and upwards. Send six 2 ct. stamps for 
samples. Write yonr address plainly. : 
Eastern Supply Co., New Haven, Ct. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixta Avenve, New Yor, 


Large New Gold, Silver, &c. Chromo Cards, no 2 
alike, name on, 10c. L. Jones & Co,, Nassau, N.Y. 


> 41! TRANSFER PATTERNS, SAMPLE 
B RIGGS FREE G. L. FOX, Detroit, Mich. 


Large New Gold, Silver, &c. Chromo Carda, no two 
i alike, name on, 10c, L. Jones & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


Patchwork Silk, 20 styles, 10 cts, 
Xx.or Sirk Co., Clintonville, Ct. 








LBEROW 


REGISTERED. 





A NEW DRESS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


Street and Walking Costumes, 


FABRIC 


This 











Riding Habits, Kc., 
And all purposes that 
require a high grade 
SILK VELVET at 
ONE HALF 





the cost 


make of VELVET. 











MAKE 


BEING 


FINE TWILL, 





renders it stronger and 


more durable than any othor 





it assures tho 


fastness of the pile, which otherwise 
—_— —ea—! 


is liable to come out, and is the great objeo- 
tion to the ordinary cheap VELVET. 


CONSULT YOUR OWN INTEREST 


By asking fer, and insist upon being shown the 


Elberon Fine Twill Velvet 





Before making your Selection, 


IT WILL 
PAY 

YOU T0 
DO SO. 


-ELBERON VELVET ~ 
THIS VELVE F HAS A 


FAST NAPano 1s WARRANTED 
® NOT to come out in WEAR 


WHEN MADE UP IT SHOULD BE 
CUT SO THAT HANDS POINT UPWARDS 





Endorsed by the 
Leading 
Merchants 


OF THE 


United 
States. 


This Trade-Mark 1s stamped on the back of every fourth yard 


For Sale by all First Class Retail Establishments. 


JOBBERS ONLY supplied by 


WM. OPENHYM & SONS, Sole Agents, 
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42, 44, 46. 48 & 50 Creene Street, New York. 
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A SThK ORNAMENTS. 


EQUAL TO FINEST HAND PAINTING. 


Prepared for decorating Silk, Satin, and other fabrics. Very artistic, and 
yet so readily understood, that of these flowers, sprays, etc., of fine tints and 
delicate coloring, combinations of rare beauty are easily made. 
decorating Odor Bottles, Tidies, Cushions, Lamp-shadea, Satchets, &c. 

25c., 50c., and $1.00 samples sent on receipt of price. 

These ornaments are for sale at the leading Artists’ Mate= 
rials, Fancy Goods, and Stationery Stores. 


PALM & FECHTELER, Retail Department, 
No. 6 West 14th Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York 


Jesirable for 


Catalogue and directions mailed free on application, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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FACETIZ. 

** My friend,” said a diner at a foreign restaurant, as 
he pushed his Roquefort aside, “do you know that I 
have come to think that the difference between Amer- 
ican and foreign dairy-men is that the Americans throw 
away all their cheese that is spoiled, while the foreign- 
ers reserve all such of theirs to send to this country ?” 

“Well, I dislike to think that they send it,” said his 
companion. ‘1 suspect they deal with it as they do in 
some countries with their criminals. They give it a 
choice of going to this country, or staying at home and 
accepting the penalty. We perceive life in some of the 
cheeses that reach here: why may not those cheeses 
be thinking creatures? They are certainly strong 
enough to make the journey, and— 

*“ Now, look here! If you perpetrate that old joke 
about ‘ skippers,’ I declare I'll quit your company.” 

“ Pardon me,” said the other; “ I had not dreamed of 
doing anythingso atrocious, When you interrupted me 
I was about to say—and I am led to this conclusion by 
the fact that when I was in this restaurant alone the 
other night the most delightful, though very faint, 
music reached my ears. I was positively charmed by 
it, and hunting about all over for its source, I found it 
on yonder table. A careléss waiter had dropped a bit 
of rich Cheshire cheese in a full finger-bowl, and from 
the floating morsel there ascended the familiar tane 
and words of ‘ A Life on the Ocean Wave.’” 

It is believed that what followed this story, the rnp- 
ture of a long aud close friendship, can never be re- 
paired, ° 

A BIT OF ADVICE. 
Oh, pretty maiden, now inclined to play 
The part of ardent iover, 
Ere you entreat your choice to name the day, 
Pray think the matter over. 
“Je he the one?” This question in your mind 
A long while you should keep, dear, 
Lest you might live to wish the year had been 
A look-before-you-leap year. 
Sate SE 

Youne Utrnapupe (who has come into the country to 
visit his grandfather, whom he has not seen for some 
years). ‘“‘ You've not forgotten me, grandfather ?” 

Op Genrieman (slowly). “Oh no; I think I know 
you. Letme see. You're the one that has never earn- 
ed anything, aren’t you 2” 
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A little two-year-old stranger recently in New York 
had his attention called from a ferry-boat to the great 
East River Bridge. 

“See that,” said his papa; “ what do you think that 
is, Hugh?” 

“Why,” said the little fellow, quickly, to the great 
amusement of the by-standers, “it’s a ‘plendid great 









































big hammock.” 1 


“I'm afraid, Bridget, that we will not be able to 
live together any longer.” 


REG'LAR OUT-AND-OUT NUDES WHAT I’VE HEERD SO MUCH ABEOUT, 


“ Au’ sure, mum, where is it ye’d be goiu’?” HIM, HE'D JUST DIE A-LAUGHIN’,” 
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OLD LaDy (just from the country). “Wa’aAL, NEOW,I DO DECLARE! IF THERE AIN'T ONE 0’ THEM 


WisH JEDEDIAH COULD SEE 


5 P.M: BLow, 


A MODEST YOUNG FELLOW. 

Oh, by Jove! I am tired of leap-year, 

Though as yet its weeks number but few, 
For there’s so many coming to woo me 

That I really don’t know what to do, 
There's Bess, who forever is talking 

Of my lovely mustaches and hair; 
And Blanche, who declares that with emeralds— 

I mean sapphires—my eyes can compare; 
And Ethel, who says I’m distingué; 

And Jennie who calls me her lamb:— 
Oh, by Jove, it is quite overwhelming 

To a fellow as shy as I am— 

As modest and shy as I am. 


There’s Annie, who models my hand; and 
There's Nellie, who sketches my face; 
And the charming young widow Bell Lester, 
Who writes of my exquisite grace :— 
And soon they will all be proposing. 
Oh, by Jove, how I wish I could sleep, 
Or lose about half my attractions 
Till the end of the year that’s called “leap”; 
For I don’t—no, I don’t want to marry, 
And to have the girls courting me so, 
Oh, by Jove, it is quite overwhelming 
To a very shy fellow, you know— 
A modest young fellow, you know. 
—_—— 


A well-dressed woman on a Sound steamer last sum- 
mer saw the Psyche approaching, and put on a pair of 
stylish eyeglasses to assist her in deciphering its name, 

“The ‘ Physic,’” she read, speaking so loud as to be 
heard distinctly by all in the vicinity. “ Oh no”—ecatch- 
ing herself, and biushing violently at her mistake— 
ns pow absurdly I read that name! I see now, it’s the 

sh.’ 


* Psish. (A fact. 


An Irishman, seeing the gas lighted shortly after his 
arrival in London, examined the fixture closely, went 
to a store and purchased one like it, threw up a good 
job, and returned post-haste to Ireland. 

“ An’ why is it ye’re home so soon?” inquired his 
old mother. 

“Shure, whisht it is, mother. It’s a fortune I've 
brought behint me. Wait a bit, an’ I'll show ye.” 

Pat accordingly proceeded to make a hole in the mud 
wall, and to fix the gas-pipe therein, 

“Tn about the waste of a minute yer eyes ‘Il be fit 
to hang me hat on,” he remarked to the wonderin 
family, as he struck a match and applied it to the end 
of the pipe. Match after match burned away without 
_— the brilliant flame which Pat had seen in 

ondon. He sat down and scratched his head in de- 
epair. “Sure,” he said, “if it would only go as it went 
in London, I'd ‘a made no end of a fortune eellin’ it,” 

—-——————— 

Pat. “And who is it lives there, Mike, in the big 
stone honse ?” 

Mixer. “ Why, that old gintleman I was tellin’ ye of 
that died so suddent last winter of a faver.” 
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BROWN AND ROBINSON ARE RIVALS AND ENEMIES, AND HAVE 
SWORN TO MAKE SHORT WORK OF EACH OTHER WHEN AND WHER- 
EVER THEY MET. SPYING EACH OTHER ONE RAINY DAY ON OPPOSITE 
SIDES OF BROADWAY, THEY BOTH UNWITTINGLY HAIL THE SAME 
CAB, AND GET IN, 


INSIDE THE CAB. 


(Unspeakable astonishment of Brown and Robinson. 


(Entre nous, Brown got out of one door, and Robinson out of the other. 


CABBY'S UNBOUNDED WONDER. 








